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THINE IS THE GLORY. 
BY C. 8. 
Great ruler of the realms on high— 
The glory of the earth is thine, 
Whose seas reflect the starry sky ; 
Whose cliffs eternal sunward shine. 
Far as adventurous man has tried 
To scour the land or stem the tide ; 
Far as the human eye can see— 
Belongs, All Bountiful, to thee ! 


The daily sun and nightly moon, 
That gild the living world below ; 
The glimmering stars in leafy June, 
And northern lights on northern snow— 
Still ceaselessly thy power proclaim : 
Sull glory in thy glorions name : 
Forever offering praise to Thee, 
In notes of spheric harmony. 


But, far beyond the glories here, 

That our regardless eyes behold— 
Shal| a new heaven in light appear, 

With pearly gates and streets of gold. 
There white robed glancing souls shall gleam 
Beneath the trees of Eden’s stream ; 

There kneeling by the glassy sea, 


Shall sing their ransomed songs to Thee. Aug. 29, 1847. 


TO “ MARCELINA.” 
BY EDWIN. 
The sun is in the west, 
The stars are o’er the sea— 
Each kindly hand I've pressed, 
And now—farewell to thee. 
Our cup of parting done— 
*Tis the darkest | can sip ; 
And I've pledged them every one, 
With my heart and with my lip. 
But I came to ‘Ave the last, 
That in sadness we might throw 
One look upon the past 
Together—ere I go. 


I met thee in my spring, 

When my heart was as the fly, 
That, on its airy wing, 

Sports the live long summer by ; 
I loved thee with the love 

Of a wild and burning boy— 
Thy being which fate wove 

With my grief and with my joy : 
Thou wert to me a star, 

In the silence of the night— 
A thing to see from far, 

With strong fear and keen delight. 


The hour of Joy is gone. 

When man and man depart, 
The deep-wrung hand alone 

Tell the anguish of the heart : 
No tear may stain the eye, 

And the parting look may be 
Like the stillness of the sky, 

Ere the storm has swept the sea. 
But when we say farewell, 

Toher we love the best, : 
One bitter tear may swell, 

Nor shame the stoutest breast. 


{ would not that my name 
Should henceforth meet thine ear— 
Ihave smiles for men’s acclaim, 
For their censures, not a fear ; 
Nor would 1, when thy home 
Looks joyous and looks bright. 
That the thought of me should come 
To sadden thy delight ; 
I would dwell a thing apart 
For thy spirit to decry, 
As a brightness on thy heart— 
A shadow on thine eye. 


When the wine cup circles round, 
I will quaff it with the rest ; 
But thy name shall never sound 
At the revel or the feast ; 
But with him who shares my heart, 
When the banquet hall is lone, 
In one draught, ere we do part, 
We will pledge thee, dearest one ! 


Thy name murmur then, 

With a prayer, if Heaven allow, 
1} To embrace thee once again, 
Asclose | do now. 


Beloved one !—Farewell ! 
And though no hopes be given 
Thy name shall be a spell 
To turn my thoughts to Heaven, 
| And thy memory to me 
What the dew is to the rose ; 
It shall come as gratefully 
In the hour of my repose ; 
It shall be—what it has been— 
A lamp within a tomb ; 
To burn—though all unseen : 
To light—though but a gloom. 


When the shade is on thy dwelling, 
And the murmur on thy ear ; 
When the breeze is round thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark and drear— 
When no lover is beside thee, 
To flatter and to smile— 
When there are none to guide thee, 
And many to beguile— 
When wither’d is the token, 
And all unlink‘d the chain— 
With a faith unwarp’d, unbroken, 
I may kneel to thee again. 
New York, Sept. 8th, 1847. 


SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 
PERICO ; THE MEXICAN VAGABOND. 
TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 

Of all the cities built by the Spaniards in the New World, Mexico is the 
handsomest ; and Europe might be proud of reckoning it amongst her capitals, 
In the midst of terraces, of houses, and of flowers which ornament these terra- 
‘ces, rise up churches, with domes of blue and yellow earthenware ; houses, 
‘with bright, many colored walls ; and balconies, overhung with canvass, which 
igives them the appearance of a constant gala. ‘The cathedral occupies one 
side of the Plaza Mayor, and towers over the palace of the presidency, a low 
parellelogram, containing within itself the seven administrations. a prison, a 
botanical garden, a barrack, and the two Chambers. The Ayuntamiento (ma- 
‘nicipality) forms witn the palace a right angle continued by the porticos of Las 
Flores and the Parian, vast commercial stores. The streets of Santo Domingo, 
‘of San Francisco, of Tacuba, of La Monaie, and of Montarilla, those vomitories 
of the great citv, pour into the Plaza Mayor a crowd incessantly renewed, al- 
\ways in motion, a few moments spent in which, suffice to show you Mexican 
‘society, in its strangest contrasts, of vice and virtue, of splendour, and of 
misery. 

At the hour of the angelus, especially, horsemen, pedestrians, and carriages, 
form on the Plaza Mayor, a compact. many colored crowd, in which gold, silk, 


and rags are ming!ed in singular confusion. ‘The Indians are returning to their 
villages, the populace to the suburbs. The“ ranchero” pulls up his horse in 
ithe midst of the pedestrians, who mae way but slowly ; the * aguador” (water 
carrier), whose day's work is over, crosses the Plaza, bent under his “ chocho- 
col” or porous earthenware ; the officer strolls towards the “ cafes,” or the 
gambling houses, in which he will spend his evening ; the non-commissioned 
officer makes way for himself with the help of a vine branch, the sign of his 
rank, as it formerly was ofthe Roman centurion. ‘The red petticoats of the 
women of the lower classes contrast with the “saya” and black mantilla of the 
lady, who shades herself with her fan from the least rays of the sun. Monks 
of every color pervade the crowd. Here the “padre’’ with his large hat, elbows 
‘the Franciscan in his blue gown, silken cord girdle, and large white felt hat ; 
there goes the Dominican, in his lugubrious black and white costume ; remind- 
ing one of Torquemada, the founder of the Inquisition ; further on, the brown 
own of the Capuchin contrasts with the white and flowing draperies of the 
‘Brother of Mercy. Sights and varied incidents succeed each other amidst this 
‘gaudy crowd. Sometimes, as the drum of the barracks call to muster, the 
double gates of the ‘‘santuario” are flung open, a carriage covered with gilding 
drives forth, the ringing of a bell mingles with the roll of a drum, and the entire 
‘crowd uncovers, kneels, and bows before the holy sacfament taken to some 
dying person. Woe to the ignorant or philosophical stranger who should dis- 
ldain to bow the knee ! Sometimes a detachment of three soldiers, escorted 
by six officers, and preceded by twelve musicians, appear on the Plaza ; it is 
'a “bando” of supreme authority ; for the promulgation of which this profusion 
‘of music and embroidered uniforms is displayed. Such before the “oracion” 
‘is the general aspect of the plaza Mayor, a true forum, in the midst of which the 
ple of Mexico—*the sovereign people,” so its flatterers cal| it—stirs beneath 
its rags, forever in search of a new master, to whom it may sacrifice the master 
of the day before, quite indifferent as to political principles, and mistaking dis- 
order for liberty, never suspeeting that the repeated attempts at anarchy may 
some day knock down the rotten body of this singular republic, already totter - 
ing after an existence of five-and-twenty years. 
Yet every evening, at the first ringing of the angelus, all noise ceases on the 
Plaza Mayor, as if by enchantment. The crowd stops, and becomes silent. 
Then, as the last vibrations die away, thy movement is resumed, The crowd 
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disperses in all directions ; carriages drive away, horsemen gallop off, pede 
ans hasten home, but not always quick enough to escape from the sword or the 
« azo” of the audacious robbers, who murder or rob, sometimes, even in open. 
daylight and before all. * Night once set in, the Plaza is deserted ; a few pro-| 
menaders stroll by moonlight along the pavement in front of the church porch : 
some remain seated, cr switg indolently on the iron chains which connect the 
granite kerbstones of the “santuario.” Day is done, nocturnal scenes begin, 
and the “leperos” become for a few hours masters of the city. The lepero is, 
one of the most singular types of Mexican society Those who have seen 
Mexico, not only in the joyful agitation which precedes the oracion, but like-| 
wise buried in the sinister silence of night, can alone tell how fearful and singu-| 
lar is the character of this Mexican “lazzarone.” At once brave and cowardly,| 
calm and violent, fanatical and incredulous, believing in God just enough to have 
a salutary fear of the devil, an eternal gambler, quarrelsome is disposition, a 
thief by instinct, his sobriety equalled only by his intemperance, the lepero can. 
accommodate his laziness as well as his humor to every caprice of fortune. By 
turns, a street porter, a mason, a conductor of horses, a street pavior, a shop- 
keeper, the lepero is everywhere. Everywhere he practices his favorite pro- 
fession—-in churches, processions and public sights ; and everywhere to the in 
jury of the spectators ; his life is consequently but a struggle wiih justice, which 
is itself not safe from his thefts. Prod gal when rich, the lepero is, neverthe- 
Jess, resigned and courageous when poor. If he earns in the morning sofficient 
for the day’s expenses, he ceases to work. Sometimes his precarious resources 
fail. Quiet, and without fear of thieves, he stretches himself, wrapped up in a 
torn blanket, at the angle of the pavement, or on a doorstep. There, scraping 
away on his “‘jarana” (small mandolin), gazing with stoical serenity at the 
‘‘pulqueira” (public house) where credit is unknown to him, he listens vacantly 
to the bubbling of the adjacent stew, draws more tightly round him the cord 
which girths his stomach, breakfasts off a sunbeam, sups off a cigarette, and 
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stri-| 


lfortunate, enjoyed the smell of the wild duck of the lagoons beneath arbours of 


foliage. 
“There,” said the Franciscan, pointing to the numerous guests seated in the 


arena, “that is what is called a jamaica.” 

“And what do you call that !” said [ to my companion, pointing out to him 
a tree five or six yards high planted with all its leaves in the centre of the are. 
na, and ornamented with coarse colored handkerchiefs hanging from each end 
of its branches. 

“That is the monte Parsano,” replied the Franciscan. 

“Are we to have an ascension of poets 1” 

“No, but one of leperos, aud of the most illiterate, which will be far more di- 
verting. 

As the monk uttered this reply, which but half enlightened me, the cries of 
“ Toro ! toro !” vociferated by the gallery, who were scorching in the sun, be- 
came more and more noisy ; the kitchens and puestos of refreshing drinks 
were deserted in a twinkling ; breakfasts were suddenly interrupted, and the 
wrecks of green huts soon strewed the ground under the impetuous shock of 
|a band of Leperos, who slid down by the help of their blankets from the highest 
boxes. Amongst the madmen who howled and jumped about, destroying the 
leafy huts, I was not surprised to find my o'd friend Perico. Without him the 
festival would not have been complete. The monte Parnaso with its cotton 
handkerchiefs, stood alone in the midst of the wreck of all kinds which filled 
the arena, and soon became the sole object of the glances and efforts of this 
populace. All endeavored to climb up it, to seize on the handkerchiefs they 
covetec', but, as it always happens, the efforts of some paralysed the efforts of 
others, and the tree remained erect, without any of the strugglers being able 
to measure its circumference. At that moment a trumpet sounded in the al- 
cade’s box, the door of the * toril” opened, and in bounded the most maguifi- 
cent bull which the neighboring haciendas had been able to furnish. Unfortun- 


| ately for the spectators, who reckoned on seeing the leperos exposed to a more 


falls asleep without thinking of the morrow. 

I must confess my weakness. Amidst the idle and noisy crowd which attract- terrible enemy, the bull was an “ embolado.*” The laureates of the monto 
ed me every evening to the P!aza Mayor, my attention willingly neglected the \Parnaso shewed, nevertheless, some trepidation, and glanced with terror at the 
higher ranks to fix itself on the ragged groups, which presented at once the sad- toril. ‘I'he bull, after a little hesitation, galloped towurds the still erect tree. 
dest and truest picture of Mexican society. For example, I never met a lepero Some leperos ran away, and the rest, free from their rivalry, were able, one 
in the picturesque tatters of his costume, without wishing to observe more after another, to spring upon the branches of the monte Parnaso. An accident 
closely this class of vagabonds, who reminded me of the strangest heroes of Was inevitable : the bull, having attained the foot of the tree which bore the 
‘“‘picaresque”’ romance. { was curious to compare these impure sons of large, ‘leperos, butted at it violently with his horns. ‘The tree soon leaned to one 
cities with the wild adventurers I had encountered in the forests and savannahs | side beneath the weight with which it was loaded ; and at the moment that 
During the commencement of my stay in Mexico, I sought, therefore, and suc-) \Perico was reaping an ample harvest of handkerchiefs, 1 sunk lower and lower 
ceeded, through the mediation of a Franciscan monk, who was my friend, in and fell, dragging with it a fearful bunch of clinging bodies. Frantic shrieks 
being admitted to the honorable intimacy, of a thorough bred lepero, named of laughter and enthusiastic applause burst from the twelve thousand spectators 
Perico the Zaragate. [Zaragate, a vagabond of the most dangerous species.] Who filled the benches and boxes at sight of the unfortunates who, bruised and 
Unfortunately, our mutual at, apa had no sooner commenced, than I was, al- lamed, endeavored to get free from each other’s grasp, and from the branches 
ready, for good reasons, tempted toend them. I had only obtained from the in which they were entangled. The bull added to the confusion by threading 
lepero some very insignificant revelations of his condition, as well as that of his this black garland with his horns, and I had the grief of seeing the unhappy 
fellows ; and the quantity of piasters which Perico had contrived to extract Perico thrown ten feet into the air, and thrown back in such a state of immo- 
from me was sufficient to make me reflect. I had firmly resolved on giving up bility as to preclude all hope of ever continuing my still incomplete studies on 


such expensive lessons, when one morning, entered “fray” serapio, the worthy 
friar who had introduced me to Perico. 

“ [ come,” said the Franciscan, “ to take you to the bull fights of the Plaza 
of Necatillan ; there will be a “ jamaica” and a “monto Parsano,” which will 
render the affair most ‘piquant !’” 


«* What is a jamaica, and what a monte Parsano ?” 
“You will know presently ; let us set off, for 11 is about to strike, and we 


shall barely arrive in time to seat ourselves.” 
I had never been able to withstand the attractions of a bull fight, and fray 


Mexican society under so excellent a master. 

As Perico was with difficulty carried out of the arera, a hundred voices were 
raised for a priest. Fray Serapio hid himself behind an angle of the box ; but 
however much he disliked it, he was unable to escape from the duty forced 
\upon him by the will of the people. He, therefore, arose with a gravity which 
concealed his keen disappointment from the eyes of the public, and whispered 
to me,— 

“Follow me, you can pass as a doctor.” 


“You jest ?” said I. 
“Not in the least; if the rascal is not quite dead, he will have a doctor and 


Serapio’s company secured me the advantage of traversing with safety the sub- 

urbs which surround Mexico with a dangerous girdle. In the suburb near the a confessor of equal merits.” 

square of Necatillan especially it is almost always dangerous to venture in Eu- I accompanied the monk with a gravity at least equal to his own, and whilst 
| 


ropean costume, and | never traversed it alone without some uneasiness. The |we descended the stairs of the circus, the shouts of laughter and the “vivas’’ of 
monk's hood would shield the Parisian coat. I eagerly accepted fray Serapio’s |the crowd, proved tous, that the public of the “ shade,” as well as that of the 
offer, and we set forth. For the first time I contemplated without uneasiness *sun,” had already forgotten so common an incident. We were shown into a 
the dirty, unpaved streets, the dilapidated, blackened houses, cradles and refu-| little dark room, formed amidst the passages on the ground floor. In a corner 
ges of the bandits who infest the road and frequently pillage the houses of the ‘of this room the unfortunate Perico had been laid, having first been deprived of 
city. A number of une-eved, scarred leperos drank, whistied and screamed in /all his handkerchiefs. Then, partly from respect to the church and the faculty 
the taverns, wrapped in their stained cotton wrappers or “frazadas.}’” Women (both so worthily represented) partly from the desire not to lose the spectacle 
scantily clothed in frightful rags, stood on - pe steps oon amidst % the fight, we were left aloue. 

naked children, who rolled in the mud with shrill screams. sthey pass these | The lepero, his head leaning against the wainseoat, ivi i 
hideous dens, the terror of the police, the judge mutiers a prayer, the alcade life, was teen rather than comanaa ; his eeatinn cp of — 
crosses himself, the  corchete” (bailiff) shrinks into as small a compass as he ous paleness indicated that if life had not quite abandoned this inert body, but 
can, and the honest man shudders ; but the monk passes on with head erect, a a very feeble spark remained. The Franciscan and I looked at each iihee 
smile on his lips, and the rustling of his gown is more respected there than the both equally embarrassed by our parts. . 
clatter of a sword of a “celador ;” often, like tame tigers, who recognise their | “J think,” said I, to the monk, “ that you may, 


masters, the bandits uncover themselves as he passes by, and come to kiss his Jution.” 
hand. “Absolvo te,” said fray Serapio, roughly kicking the lepero, who appeared 


The square of Necatillan presented a singular sight and a new one to me. ‘at last sensible to thi k of interest ssed 
On one side the sun poured with intolerable vrilliancy on the palcos de sol,}” lnis eyes,— he 
and behind the blankets and *« rebozos” hung up to shade them, the populace | «TI believe in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy ah! the rascals have 
ranged in noisy paramids, performed a frightiul concert of screaming and whist | carried off my handkerchiefs. “Senor, padre, I am a dead on™ 
ling. On the shady side, the officer's plumes, and the variegated silk shawls, | « Nor yet, my son,” replied the monk ; * but perhaps you have only a little 
group py by the pover- time left to confess your sins, and you will not do amiss to profit by it, that [ 
ty and barenness of the boxes exposed to the sun. ad a hundred times seen may throw open to you the folding doors of hi ( 
this sight, I had seen the crowd wearied, but not cloyed, with carnage ; when jn 7 you thet Lom 
towards evening, at the close of the fights, | oarse exclamations alone burst from | “ Is not the fight over !” naively asked poor Perico. «“ But I think tha 
exhausted throats, when the sun's lengthened rays gleamed through the ill-| the whole,” continued h fooling 
joined boards of the amphitheatre ; when the smell of blood attracted bands of think.” 
famished vultures above the circus; but I had never seen the arena itself al-'| Then iving me, Perico closed hi if fainti i i 
was that day. Large wooden bars filled the space usually devoted very end in 
to the fi,ht ; covered with grass, with flowers, and odoriferous branches, these | «Truly I f ry bad ; i ill li i 
scaffuldings looked like an immense saloon of verdure, or a cool arbour with ‘shall 
i's mystic avenues, its windings formed to circulate in. The huts placed in “Begin then, my son.” 
this bower where so many asylums opened to Mexican gastronomy, so many} The monk then kneeled down by the sick man, who, however, bore no exter- 
kitchens or * puestos’) of reireshing drinks. In the kitchen, there was, a8 nal traces of wounds Taking off his large grey hat, Perico leaned towards the 
usual, an extravagant profusion of nameless stews, chiefly tased on pimento, ‘monk's ear, and I withdrew to a little distance, not to disturb the lepero, who 
and ; in puestos, there shone anong the flowers, gigantic glasses |thus began :— 
ull of red, green. yeilow, and blue beverages. The populace of the palcos de “I accuse myself, firstly, my father, of having a ed : 
sol imbibed with delight the nauseous smell of the fat ; whilst others more cavalier with the basest by 
: ‘ A jourcal, the : SighoXIXib.” of the 1th of November, 1849 publishe! a complaint, ad- Often as I could, and yet not so often as [ could have wished ; for which I 
ressed to his excellen the ayuntamiento, j & ec a © i i 

plait and the manicipal couneil’s avswer are two equally carious documents. 

A bl mket of common wool, differing in th t :espect only from the e.” bowed assent. 

j The name given to the boxes of that portion of the circus which is exposed to the 


Pueatos,” a shop built of foliage, 


at any rate, give him abso- 


> 


ballatthe“end ofeach hor, Inall fights, this is the bull de- 
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rico were settled. 


“I also accuse myself, my father, of having stolen the gold watch of the Judge||however, as will be seen, when | thought all my accounts with my master Pe- 


Sayosa, the last time I appeared before him.” 
«How was that, my son ?” 


old watch and chain at home. 
ung, there was a good stroke of business in store for me. 


set at liberty. You must know that the judge had a well known foible for tur- 
keys.” 

“I do not understand you, my son *” 

“You will understand me presently. My friend bought a superb turkey, and’ 
hastened with it to the wife of Senor Sayosa, saying, that her husband had) 
desired him to bring her this noble animal ; 
quested her, added my friend, to give the bearer the chain and gold watch 

which he had left at home. It was thus the watch——” 

“This is a serious matter, my son.” 
Py I have done still worse, father, the next day, 1 robbed the judge's wife 

“Of what, my son ?” 

“Of the turkey, father. You understand one does not like to lose anything,” 
murmured Perico in a doleful voice. 

The monk with difficulty restrained a burst of hilarity caused by the lepero’s 

revelation. 

“And what motive, my son,” he returned in a tremulous tone, “had brought, 
you before the judge Sayosa ?” 

“A trifle. I had consented for a few crowns to serve the revenge of an in- 
habitant of this town (the name is immaterial). I was shown the cavalier I) 
was to strike. 
narrow scar over his right eyebrow. 
certain house where this man usually went every evening, after the oracion. I 
saw him enter the house which had been pointed out to me. Night was fall- 


street, and him I expected did not come out. 


the axtreme heat.” 


“The Senor Sayosa had the imprudence to wish to see what time it was in, 
my presence, and gave a gesture of surprise, complaining that he had left his! | 
I said to myself, instantly, that, if I was not | 


Ignorant of the | 
fate awaiting me, | gave a hint to a friend of mine, who was, at that moment, 


the judge, also, re-| 


He was a young and handsome man, and remarkable fora long) | 
I concealed myself near the door of a) 


= 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
ORJECLS TO BE GAINED THROUGH THE ARTIFICIAL INDUCTION OF TRANCE. 

Dear Archy,—I am tempted to write you a letter more than I had originally 
intended,—a supplementary and a final one. 

_ The powers which we have seen employed to shake the nerves and unsettle 
the mind in the service of superstition,—can they be turned to no useful pur- 
se 

To answer this question, [ will give you a brief account of the two most vig- 
orous attempts which have been made to turn the elements we have been con- 
sidering to a profitable end. {have in my thoughts the invention of ether-in- 
halation and the induction of trance in mesmerism. The witch narcotised her 


| pupils in order to produce in them delusive visions ; the surgeon stupifies his 


patient to prevent the pain of an operation being felt. The fanatic preacher 
excites convulsioas and trance in his auditory to persuade them that they are 
wisited by the Holy Spirit ; Mesmer produced the same effects as a means of 
‘curing disease. 

Let us first look into the simpler problem of ether. inhalation. 

It occurred to Mr. Jackson, a chemist in the United States, that it might be 
|possible, and unattended with risk, so to stupify a patient with the vapour of 
‘sulphuric ether that he might undergo a surgical operation without suffering. 
‘He communicated the idea to Mr. Morton, a dentist, who carried it into exe- 
.cution with the happiest results. The patient became unconscious,—a tooth 
was extracted ;—no sign of pain escaped at the time ;—there was no recollec- 
tion of suffering afterwards. Led by the report of this success, in the course 
of the autumn of 1846, Messrs. Bigelow, Warren, and Heywood ventured to 


“employ the same means in surgical operations of a more serious description. 


ing, and waited. Two hours passed ; there was no one passing in the silent) 
I was seized with a wish to see|/Arst had been. 
what kept him so long. ‘The room was on the ground floor, therefore looked || 


through the bars of the window which had been left partly open, doubtless from), 


The results obtained on these occasions were not less satisfactory than the 
Since then, in England, France, and Germany, this interesting 
experiment has been repeated in numberless cases, and its general success may 
be considered to be established. 

The effects produced by the inhalation of the vapour of sulphuric ether, pre- 


Perico either from weakness or from some other motive, seemed in continu-||S¢9t 4 superficial resemblance to those produced by exposure to carbonic acid ; 


ing his confession, to yield only with repugnance to the ascendancy exercised, 
over him by fray Serapio ; he seemed like one of those somnambulists who un-| 


| 


“Beneath a picture of all the saints,” continued Perico, ‘‘slumbered an old. 


willingly unfold their thoughts beneath the influence of the magnetic fluid. I 
interrogated the monk with a glance to know if | should retire—a glance kept 
me where I was 


woman wrapped up to the eyes in herrebozo. The handsome young man, whom 
I recognised, was seated on a sofa. Kneeling before him, her head resting on 
his knees, was a young and beautiful woman, her eyes fixed on him absorbed 
in loving contemplation. The young man was pulling to pieces ared ros 
which nestled 


e| of ether for a minute, experienced an agreeable warmth in his w 


in the transparent shell formed by the comb which fastened up 


but they are more closely analogous to the effects of inhaling nitrous oxide ; 
and they may be compared and contrasted with those of opium and alcoholic 
liquors. But the patient is neither in the state of asphyxia, nor is he narcotis- 
led, nor drunk. The effects produced are peculiar, and deserve a name of their 
own. 
| To give you a distinct idea of the ordinary phenomina of etherisation, I will 
cite three or four instances from a report on this subject by Dr. Heyfelder, 
Knight, professor of medicine, and director of the surgict clinic at Erlangen. 
| Dr. Heyfelder himself, a strong and healthy man, after inhaling the vapour 
Fole person ; 
after the second minute, he felt a dispositioa to cough, and diminution of ordi- 


the hair of the head bent before him. I understood why the time appeared so, ®4TY sensibility. Then an impression supervened that some great change was 


short tohim. Perhaps the movement of compassion I felt, 


above as something in my favor, for I felt quite sad at having to cut the thread| 
Rath aad . . | pulse was unaffected. Upon coming to himself, he felt a general sense of ex- 


of so sweet a romance.” 
“Did you then kill him, unhappy man '” exclaimed the monk. 


“| seated myself in the shade on the pavement in front of the house. [ was, 


touched, and felt so discouraged, that [ fell asleepat my post. The noise of a 


will be reckoned |About to take place within him. At the expiration of the third minute, he lost 


sensibility and consciousness. In this state he remained two minutes. The 


‘haustion, with weakness of the back and knees. For the remainder of the day 
jhe walked unsteadily, and his mind was confused. 
| A. 'T., aged thirty-six, a tall strong servaut maid, after inhaling for seven- 


door opening roused me out of my doze ; a man went out. I then said to my-| *eem minutes, became uncorscious, and appeared not to feel a trifling wound 
self, a promise is a sacred thing, this is not the time to give way to my natural, With a surgical needle. In a minute consciousness returned. She laughed 
tenderness, and I sprung up. In a second I was on the heels of the stranger. immoderately, spoke of an agreeable feeling of warmth, and said she had had 
‘The sounds of a piano were almost immediately heard behind the window which pleasant dreams. The pulse was slower, the breathing deeper, during the in- 


was then closed. It was easy to divine that pleasure doubled the agility of the halation. The same person upon inhaling, on another occasion, with a better 


fingers which ran over the keys. ‘ Poor woman,’ said | to myself, * your lover! *pparatus, became insensible after two minutes. 


is about to die, and you are singing !’ I struck—the man fell.” 

The tender-hearted Perico was silent and sighed. 

“Had grief dimmed my sight '” he continued after a short silence. “A ray 
of the moon at that instant fell on the face of the man I had struck. 
the right man. 

killed, and my conscience being easy on that point, 


On my word, I was glad of it; I had been paid to kill, I had) } Come 
I set about cutting off a lock citement, but in nine minutes lay relaxed like acorpse. A tooth was extracted. 


‘The eyes appeared red and 
suffused ; a carious tooth was then extracted, which caused her to moan slight- 
ly. On returning to herself she complained of giddiness, but said she had ex- 


_ perienced none but agreeable feelings. She had no idea that the tooth had 
It was not) been extracted. 


| K. A., aged twenty-nine, upon beginning the inhalation, showed signs of ex- 


of the stranger’s hair, in order to take to my employer some sign of having ful-|'1 wo minutes afterwards she awoke, moaning and disturbed. She stated that 


filled my mission. ‘ All hair is alike,’ thought I. I was again mistaken; the 


man I had killed was an Englishman ; his hair was as red as a ripe pimento. | 


The handsome cavalier still lived. ‘Then in my disappointment, I blasphemed 
the holy name of God, and that is what I accuse myself of, my father.” 
Perico bent his breast, whilst the Franciscan represented to him all the sinful- 


ness of the latter crime, passing lightly over the first ; for the life of a man, that 
of an English heretic especially, is of little consequence in the eyes of the least) 
| 


enlightened class of the Mexican nation, of which the monk and the lepero were 


two very distinct types. Fray Serapio ended his homily by bestowing absolu-| 


tion on Perico, in a Latin worthy of Moliere’s Comedies ; he then added, in 
good Spanish,— 


«Nothing now remains for you to do but to ask this cavalier’s forgiveness for 


having laid him so often under contribution, which he will willingly grant, see- 
ing the impossibility of your doing so again.” 

The lepero turned to me, and, with the most languishing air he could as- 
sume,— 

“I am a great sinner,” said he, ‘and I shall only consider myself completely 
absolved if you will pardon the unworthy tricks I have played you. | am going 
to die, senor, and I have not werewith to be buried. My wife is, now, pro- 
bably, aware of my state, aud it would be a great relief to her, if she were to 
find in my pockets a few piasters, to pay my shroud. God will reward you, 


senor.” 

“You can hardly refuse the poor devil this favor,’ said the monk ; and these 
are the last piasters he will cost you.” 

“God grant it?” said I, without reflecting that I had uttered an almost hom- 
icidal wish, and emptied my purse into the hand Perico stretched out to me. 
Perico closed his eyes, let his head drop, and spoke no more. 

‘Requieseat in pace !’” said fray Serapio ; fight must be far advanc- 
ed, and I have nothing more to do here.” 


We went out. ? 


“After all,” said [to myself, as I left the circus, “I had not hitherto obtain- 
ed such curious confidence from the zaragate.” Such a confidence amply made 
amends for the dissatisfaction my first relation with this singular personage had, 
caused me. Moreover this was the last lesson the lepero could give me, aud 


at that thought I eould not avoid feeling a little pity forhim. I was mistaken, ithe operation require any 


she “ had not felt the extraction of the tooth, but she had heard it.” 

C.S., aged twenty-two, a strong and healthy young man, a student of surg- 
ery, on commencing the inhalation, coughed, and there was a flow of saliva and 
of tears. In three and a half minutes the skin appeared insensible to pain. 
Consciousness remained perfect and undisturbed. ‘The skin was warm; the 
eyes were open ; the hearing as usual; the speech, however, was difficult. 
| This state continued eighteen minutes, during which, at his own request, two 
teeth with large fangs were extracted. He held himself perfectly still. He 
said, afterwards, that “ he felt the application of the instrament, but was sen- 
sible of no pain,” during the extraction of the teeth. 

__W.S., aged nineteen, a strong and healthy young man, a law-student, after 
inhaling the ether vapour a minute, began to move his arms about, struck his 
knees, stamped with his feet, laughed. In three minutes the laughter and ex- 
citement had increased. The eyes rolled, he sprang up, talked volubly; the 
— was strong and frequent. In seven minutes he breathed deeply, the eye- 
lids closed, the pulse sank. {n eight minutes he began to snore, but heard 
when called to. In nine minutes the eyes were suilused ; the optic axes were 
directed upwards and outwards. At the end of twelve minutes the tooth was 
extracted, when he uttered an exclamation and laughed. On his return tohim- 
self, he said that he had «felt the laceration or tear, but had experienced no 
pain.”” He thought he had been at a carousal. 
| If I add to these sketches that the patient sometimes becomes pale, 
‘sometimes flushed ,— that the pupils of the eyes are generally dilated fix- 
ed, sometimes natural and fixed, sometimes contracted,—that violent excite- 
‘ment sometimes wanifests itself attended with the persistence or even exal- 
tation of the ordinary sensibility, —that sometimes hiysteric fits are brought on; 
sometimes a state resembling common intoxication,—you will have had the 
means of forming a sufficiently exact and comprehensive idea of the features 
of etherisation. 
_ Then, if we exclude the cases in which excitement, instead of collapse, is 
induced, and, in general, cases complicated with disorder of the head or chest, 
it appears that the inhalation of ether is not attended with questionable or 
injurious consequences ; and that it places the patient in a condition in which 
the performance of a — Operation may be prudently contemplated. If 
ngth of time,—from thirty to forty minutes, for 
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|therefore, the effects “ must be owing to the agency of ‘that something else” 
which animal heat contained in addition to common heat. 


instance,—the state of insensibility may be safely maintained, by causing the 
inhalation to be resumed as often as its effects begin to wear off. In minor . 
cases of surgery, in which union of the wound by adhesion is necessary to the It is unnecessary to follow Mesmer through his minor performances. The 
success of the operation—in harelip, for instance—an exacter comparison is,| relief sometimes ovtained by stroking diseased parts with the hand had before 
perhaps, requisite than has yet been made in the relative results obtained un| been proclaimed by Dr. Greatorex, whose pretensions had no less an advocate 
etherised and non-etherised patients. In gtaver cases, some of which always ‘that the Honourable Robert Boyle. The extraordinary tales of Mesmer's im- 
end fatally, symptoms, again, may occasionally supervene, or continue from) mediate and instantaneous personal power over individuals are probably part 
the time of the operation, which are directly attributable to the etherisation | exaggeration, part the real result of his confidence and practice in the use of 
But, in all probability, the entire proportion of recoveries in etherised cases) the means he wielded. Mesmer died in 1815. ; 
will be found to be increased, through the injurious effects being averted which} Among his pupils, when at the zenith of his fame, was the Marquis de Puy- 
are produced by fear and suffering. There is every reason to expect that a ‘segur. Returning from serving at the siege of Gibraltar, this young officer 
saving of human life will be thus realised,—an advantage over and above the ‘found Mesmerism the mode at Paris, and appears to have become, for no other 
deliverance from pain and terror. ‘reason, one of the initiated. At the end of course of instruction, he professed 
So the invention of etherisation deserves to be rated as a signal benefit to| himself to be no wiser than when he began; and he ridiculed the credulity 
humanity. Nor is it to be lost sight of, that the invention is quite in its in-| and the faith of his brothers, who were staunch adherents of the new doctrine. 
fancy ; and that any sound objections which may, at present, be raised against However he did not forget his lesson; and on going, the same spring, to his 
it, are not unlikely to be cbviated through the modifications and improve | estate at Basancy, near Soissons, he took occasion to Mesmerise the daughter 
ments of which it is no doubt susceptible. The amount of success already of his agent, and another young person, for the toothache, who declared them- 
obtained, may further be deemed sufficient to make us secure that the object’ selves, in a few minutes, cured. This questionable success was sufficient to 
of extinguishing the sufferings of surgery will never again be lost sight of by) lead M. de Puysegur, a few days after, to try his hand on a young peasant of 
the medical profession and the public. One item, partial indeed, but a toler-| the name of Victor, who was suffering with a severe fluxion upon the chest. 
ably severe one, in the catalogue of the physical ills to which flesh is heir,| ‘What was M. de Puysegur’s surprise when, at the end of a few minutes, Vic- 
is thus so far in a fair way of being got rid of. tor went off into a kind of tranquil sleep, without crisis or convulsion, and in 
The method of Mesmer was an attempt to cure bodily disease by making a| that sleep began to gesticulate, and talk, and eter into his private affairs. 
forcible impression on the nerves. And no doubt can be entertained that many| Then he became sad; and M. de Puysegur tried mentally to inspire him with 
of his patients were the better for the violent succussion of the system which cheerful thoughts ; he hummed a lively tune to himself, inaudibly, and imme- 
his developed practice put them through. | diately Victor began to sing the air. Victor remained asleep for an hour, and 
But Mesmer:sm contained two things,—a bold empirical practice and a| awoke composed, with his symptoms mitigated. 
mystical theory. Mesmer strove, by the latter, to explain the effects which The case of Victor revolutionised the art of Mesaerism. The large part 
his practice produced. An odd fate his method and his theory will have had.|/of his life in which M. de Puysegur had nothing to do but follow this vein of in- 
His method was considered, by many of his contemporaries, as of solid im quiry, was occupied in practising and advocating a gentle manipulation to in- 
portance ; his theory was for the most part ridiculed as that of a half-crazed duce sleep, in preference to the more violent crises. I have no plea for telling 
enthusiast and impostor. Now, no reasonable person can regard his practice you how M. de Puysegur served in the first French revolutionary armies ; how 
in any other light than as a rough and hazardous experiment. But his theory,| he quitted the service in disgust ; how narrowly he escaped the guillotine ; how 
in the mean time, is ceasing to be absurd ; for it admits of being represented he lived in retirement afterwards, benevolently endeavouring to do good to his 
as a very respectable anticipation of Von Reichenbach’s recent discoveries. {ates neighbours by Mesmerism ; how he survived the Restoration; and how, 
Mesmer, a native of Switzerland, was born in 1734. He became a student finally, he died of a cold caught by serving again in the encampment at Rheims 
at Vienna, where his turn for the mystical led him to the studies of alchemy to assist as an old militaire at the sacre of Charles X. 
and astrology. In the year 1766, he published a treatise on the influence of | For he had, to use the phrase of the moment, fulfilled his mission the day 
the planets upon the human frame. It contains the idea that a force extends! that he put Victor to sleep. He had made a vast stride in advance of his teach- 
throughout space through which the stars can affect the body. In attempting er. Not but that Mesmer must frequently have produced the same effect, but 
to identify this force, Mesmer first supposed it to be electricity. Afterwards, he had passed it over unheeded, as one only of the numerous forms of salutary 
about the year 1772, he adopted the belief that it must be ordinary magnetism. | crisis ; nor that M. de Puysegur himself estimated, or that the knowledge had 
So at Vienna, from 1773 to 1775, he employed the practice of stroking dis- been brought together which would have enabled him to estimate, the value, 
eased parts of the body with magnets. But, in 1776, making a tour in Ba- or the real nature and meaning, of the step which he had made. To himself 
varia and Switzerland, he fell in with the notorious Father Gassner, who had he appeared to be largely extending the domain of Mesmerism, of which he 
at that time undertaken the cure of the blind prince-bishop of Ratisbon by ex-| bad, in truth, discovered and gone beyond the limits. ; 
orcism. ‘Then Mesmer observed that, without employing magnets, Gassner| ‘The state which he had so promptly and fortunately induced in Victor, was 
obtained very much the same kind of effects upon the human body which he ‘neither more nor less than common trance’’—the commonest form, perhaps, of 
had produced with their aid. The fact was not lost upon him. He threw) the great family of nervous disorders, to which ordinary sleep-walking belongs, 
away his magnets, and henceforth operated with the hand alone. {n 1777,his and of which I have already sketched the divisions and relations in the fifth let- 
reputation a little damaged by a failure in the case of the musician Paradies, ter of this series. All that remains, combining originality and value, of Mes- 
Mesmer left Vienna, and the following year betook himself to Paris. ‘The mer’s art, is, that it furnishes the surest method of inducing this particular 
great success which he obtained there drew upon him the indignation and condition of the system. Employed with collateral means calculated to shake 
jealousy of the faculty, who did not scruple to brand him with the stigma of the nerves and excite the imagination, Mesmerism causes the same variety of 
charlatanism. ‘They averred that he threw difficulties in the way of a satis- convulsive and violent seizures which extremes of fanatical frenzy excite ; 
factory examination of his method ; but perhaps he had reason to suspect! when it is employed iu a gentle form and manner, with accessaries that only 
want of fairness in the proposed inquiry. He refused, from the government, soothe and tranquilise, the most plain and unpretending form of trance quietly 
an offer of twenty thousand francs to divulge his method; but he was ready) steps upon the scene. 
to explain it, it is true, under a pledge of secresy, to individuals for one hun-|| Perhaps you will wonder that [ seem to attach so much importance to the 
dred louis. But his practice itself gave most support to the allegations power ot Mesmerism offers us, of producing at pleasure mere ordinary trance ; 
against him. His patients were received and treated with an air of mystery and, unluckily, it is easy to overrate that importance ; because, for any plan 
and studied effect. ‘The apartment, hung on every side with mirrors, was dim-||we are yet in possession of, the inductioa of trance, through Mesmerism, is, in 
ly lighted. A profound silence was observed, broken only by strains of mu-| truth, a very uncertain and capricious affair. It is but a limited number of per- 
sic, which occasionally floated through the rooms. The patients were arrang-| sons who can be affected by Mesmerism; and the good to be obtained from 
ed around a large vessel, which contained a heterogeneous mixture of chemi- the process is proportionately limited. 
cal ingredients. With this and with each other, they were placed in relation, The first object to which artificial induction of trance may be turned, is the 
by holding cords or jointed rods ; and among them moved slowly and myste-| cure of alleviation of certain forms of disease. 
riously Mesmer himself, affecting one by a touch, another by a look, a third by, It has been mentioned that in many so-called cateleptic cases, a condition 
continued stroking with the hand, a fourth by pointing at him with a rod. ‘of violent spasm is constantly present, except when the patient falls into an 
What followed is easily conceivable from the scenes referred to in my last alternative state of trance. +‘ The spontaneous supervention of trance relieves 
letter, which are witnessed at religious revivals. One person became hysteri- the spasm.” 
cal, then another; one was seized with catalepsy, then offers; some with I mentioned, too, in the fifth letter of this series, the case of Henry Engei- 
palpitations of the heart, perspirations, and other bodily disturbances. ‘These brecht, who, after a life of ascetism, and a week of nearly total abstinence, 
effects, however various and different, went ll by the name of * salutary cri-| fell into a death-trance. ‘* On waking from it, he felt refreshed and stronger.” 
ses.” The method was supposed to produce, in the sick person, exactly the | The results are quite intelligible. In trance, the nervous system is put 
kind of action propitious to his recovery. And it may easily be imagined that “out of gear.” ‘The strain of its functions is suspended. The strain of its 
many patients found themselves better after « course of this rude empiricism ; functions is suspended. Now, perhaps for the first time since the birth, the 
and that the impression made by these events, passing daily in Paris, must) nervous system, a part or the whole, experiences entire repose. The effect of 
have been very considerable. ‘To the ignorant the scene was full of wonder-| this must be as soothing to it, as it is to a diseased joint the disposing it in a 
ment. ‘relaxed position on a feather pillow. In this state of profound rest, it 1s natu- 
nt vantage-ground, it contains ab-| ral that the nervous system should recruit its forces ; that if previously weak 


To ourselves, regarding it from our hat 
solutely nothing of the marvellous. e discern the means which were in ope- |and irritable, it should emerge from the trance stronger and more composed ; 


ration, and which are theoretically sufficient to produce the result. Those that the induction of trance many days repeated, and maintained daily an hour 


means consisted in,—first, high-wrought expectation and excited faucy, enough 
alone to set some of the most excitable into fits ;—secondly, the contagious 
power of nervous disorder to cause the like disorder in others, a power aug- 
the number of persons infected ;—thirdly, the physical influence 
upon the body of the Od force discovered by Von Aeichenbach, which is pro- 
duced in abundance by chemical decomposition, which can be communicated 
to, and conveyed by inanimate conductors, and which finally emanates with 
great vivacity from the subtle chemistry of the living human frame itself. The 
reality of this third cause you must allow me to take for granted without 
farther explanation. Von Reichenbach’s papers, the credit of which is guaran-| 
teed by their publication in Liebig and Wohler’s Annals of Chemistry, have! 
been now some time translated into English, and are in the hands of most Eng- 
lish readers, 

It is remarkable that Jussieu, the most competent judge in the commission 
which, in 1784 condemned Mesmerism as a scientific imposition, was 89 much 
struck with the effects he witnessed, that he recommended the subject, never- 
theless, to the farther investigation of medical men. His objections were to 
the theory. He laid it down, in the separate report which he made, that the 


jor more, should finally enable the nerves to recover any extent of mere loss of 


‘tone, with its dependent morbid excitability, and to shake off various forms of 


disorder dependent upon that cause. So might it be expected, that epilepsy, 
‘that hysteric and cataleptic fits, that nervous palsy, that tic-doloreux, when 
‘caused by no structural impairment of organ, should get weak under the use 
lof this means—other means, of course, not being thereby excluded, which pe- 
euliar features of individual c\ses render advisivle. And experience justifies 
this reasonable anticipation. And it is found practically that, for purely nerv- 
ous disorders, the artificial induction of trance is, generally speaking, the most 
efficient remedy. Nay, in cases c{ a more serious complexion, where organic 
\disease exists, some unnecessary suering and superfluous nervous irritability 
imay be thus allayed and discarded. Even more may be said in favour of the 
availability of this practice. ‘There ary few diseases of any kind, and of other 
parts, in which the nervous system does vot, primarily or secondarily, become 
implicated. And so far does disease in general contain an element which of- 
ten may be reached and modified with salutary effect, through the means I am 
now advocating. When the prejudices of redical men against the artificial 
induction of trance have subsided, and its sanative agency has been fairly 
tried, and diligentlygstudied, there is no doubt it will take a high rank among 


only physical cause in operation was animal heat; curiously overlooking the 


point, that common heat was not capable of doing the same things, and that, 


the resources of medicine. 
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In surgery, artificial trance is capable of playing a not less important part| 
than in medicine. 
For, it has been already mentioned, an ordinary feature of trance is the en- 
tire suspension of common feeling. As long as the trance is maintained, the 


down. On the rock or in the valley, in abundance or in famine, be free as 
thy forefathers. Own no lord; receive no lav; take no hire; give no sti- 
pend.” 

And yet with all this, Pat (when uninfluenced by the designing) is a good 


patient is me apy to all common impressions on the touch ; the smartest) specimen of the genusHomo. With all his natural wild ferocity, he possesses 
electric shock, a feather introduced into the nose, burning, or cutting with a many of the finest qualities of human nature. 
knife, excite no sensation. So that surgical operations may be performed with- Persuade a man of this sort that you are really his friend, or the friend of 
out suffering during trance just as in the stupor produced by the ether inhala- his beloved island, (if you can only manage it, for it is “his nature's plague” to 
tion. Then, as trance soothes the nerves, the patient, over and above the ex- spy an enemy in every stranger he sees,) and the poor half-starved fellow will 
tinction of pain, is in a fitter state than otherwise for the infliction of physical run for miles and miles before your horses’ head to guide your path—nay, fight 
violence. Likewise the trance may be induced not only at the time of the for you, die for you; but let him once suspect you are spying upon his way of 
operation, but with equal safety on all the subsequent occasions when the life, or looking with a longing eye upon his land, and he brains you from be- 
wound has to be disturbed and dressed,—so that, in addition, all the after suf- hind a dyke. 
fering attendant upon great operations may be thus avoided. The drawback Those who have lived in Ireland for any length of time have, many of them, 
against the method, is the uncertainty there exists of being able to induce trance foretold the present dreadful situation of that beautiful land. Cobbett foretold 
artificially in any given case. But the trial is always worth making ; and the the decline of the potato, and as Pat always lived from hand to mouth, the loss 
number who can, with a little patience, be put thus as it were to sleep, is un- was loss of all. 
doubtedly greater than is imagined. And why is all this, inquires one’ Who is to blame, says another? Why 
The most celebrated case in which an operation has been performed upon a not legislate better, cries a third! Wherefore oppress the country, cries a 
patient in the state of artificial trance, is that of Madame Plantin. She was fourth! Perhaps it would be as well to put the question to those who have so 
sixty-four years of age, and laboured under scirrhus of the breast. She was long made a merchandise of the miserable—those whose hard hearts have been 
prepared for the operation by M. Chapelain, who on several successive days callous to the sight of their country's misfortune ; but (‘for their own pride 
threw her into trance by the ordinary Mesmeric manipulations. She was then. jand purposes”) have kept the peasantry in an irrascible state, which will neither 
like an ordinary sleep-walker, and would converse with indifference about the. allow themselves to work the land, or others to occupy it—to the blustering ad. 
contemplated operation, the idea of which, when she was in her natural state, venturer who spits forth toads and serpents to the credulous Irish whenever he 
filled her with terror. The operatian of removing the diseased breast was speaks. 
performed at Paris on the 12th of April, 1829, by M. Jules Cloqaet : it lasted “Such a state as Ireland is now reduced to,” says Mr. Forster, in a docu- 
from ten to twelve minutes. During the whole of this time, the patient “in ment describing his visit to attempt to relieve the distress of the dying a 
her trance” conversed calmly with M. Colquet, and exhibited not the slightest antry, ‘is not only a national misfortune but ‘a national sin, crying loudly to 
sign of suffering. Her expression of countenance did not change, dor were the, every one to do his utmost to alleviate it. None of us have the right to enjoy 
voice, the breathing, or the pulse, at all affected. After the wound was dress-| either the riches or luxuries of life until, to the extent of his ability, he has as- 
ed, the patient was awakened from the trance, when, on learning that the ope | sisted his starving fellew-men.” ‘This is all very well as far as it goes, if the 
ration was over, and seeing her children round her, Madame Plantin was af- Irish would but try ever so little to help themselves ; above all things, let them 
fected with considerable emotion: whereupon M. Chapelain, to compose her,, ‘ery fudge to the agitating system, for behold its results in a ruined land and a 
put her back into the trance. stricken people. 
I copy the above particulars from Dr. Fojssac’s “ Rapports et Discussions de | THE ART OF WAR. 
l'Academie Royale de Medicine sur le Magnetisme Animal.” Paris, 1833. Some authors are of opinion, that the art of war is only to be acquired by 
** My friend, Dr Warren of Boston, informed me that, being at Paris, he had) practice. Such, however, is a very false prejudice; theory and practice are 
asked M. Jules Colquet if the story were true. M.Conquet answered, ‘ Per- both necessary. ‘Mere prattle without practice’’—as lago words it—is certain- 
fectly.’ ‘Then why,’ said Dr. Warren, ‘ have you not repeated the prac- ly poor soldiership. “A bombast circumstance, horribly stuffed with epithets 
tice?’ M_ Colquet replied, ‘ that he had not dared: that the prejudice against | of war,” will no more constitute a General, than a number of campaigns would 
Mesmerism was so strong at Paris, that he probably would have lost his re- alone be sufficient to render a man capable of high command. If the latter 
putation and his income by so doing.’ ” ‘were the case, it would follow that the old Serjeant-Major, or peradventure, 
Here, then, we discover two purposes of partial, indeed, but signal utility, the superannuated Corporal, would have acquired all the knowledge necessary 
compassable by the induction of trance, at the very outset of our inquiry into for the first command. 
its utility. It will appear by-and-by that this resource promises to afford | That great master of the military art, Polybius, observes, that the most prob- 
yet farther assi<tance to the physician. In ihe meantime, let us look at a re-| able means of arriving at perfection as a General, is to study the genius and 
lation of the subject which may appear more interesting to the general reader. actions of great men. 
—[Conclusion next week. ] Marshal Piusegur affirms, that al] we know of the art is, “principally noth- 
EE —EEe jing.” Some slight smattering of knowledge in the manner of fortifying places, 
LEAVES FROMA SOLDIER’S NOTE-BOOK. and the attack and defence thereof, together with the evolutions and exercises 
BY HENRY CURLING, AUTHOR OF “JOHN OF ENGLAND.” of the battalion (many of which are perfectly impracticable in the face of the 
Sten’ col Gotti enemy), this is the summit of our acquirements, and we neither know nor 
trouble ourselves further. 
Outen | OBEDIENCE OF ORDERS. 
When shalt thou see they wholesome days again ' | “To obey with punctuality,” says Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, “is a sure 


At the present moment Ireland and the Irish necessarily occupy the minds 
and thoughts of most Englishmen. A dreadful visitation of Providence upen 


road to honour and reputation.” A soldier must learn to obey before he can 
command. It is sometimes the mistaken notion of the raw recruit, that sub- 


that unhappy but beautitul island has caused it to be regarded with a degree of ‘ordination and passive obedience to superiors, are debasing to aman of spirit. 
compassion and interest all over the civilized world. And yet although so many) Obedience, however, is the foundation of regularity and order, and maintains 
are discussing'the misfortunesfand miserable condition{of Ireland and the Irish,yet discipline. It is through prompt obedience, that great things are executed ; the 
few in this country, know much more about it than they do about an island in} |soldier cannot be too often reminded of this fact. 


the moon. 


The severity with whica the most trivial departure from the orders of supe- 


Irish landlords and the English Government alike come in for their share of rior was visited in former times, would corsiderably astonish some of our 


abuse for their alleged conduct towards this land of misrule (as it is familiarly 


modern soldiery. Inthe war against the Federati, the son of Posthum ss Ts- 


termed). Men wrangle,about it, write about it, almost fight about it, three parts \bertus advanced — his enemies with such courage and skill, that he total- 


of whom (as we before said), know nothing at all about 1t. 


ly routed them. hen the battle was over, however, Posthumus Tabertus 


The Member of the House who gets up and ‘‘sets the O'Connell beard in a ordered his gallant offspring to be immediately executed as an example to the 


blaze” upon repeal—the dinner-hunter who talks scholarly and wisely with 
claret-glass in hand, and his legs comfortably stowed away, peneath his friend’s 
mahogany—the guest— 

“Who could have spared the friend, 

But yet—‘pursued the feast—’” 
the soi-disant politician, who gathers his cue from the leading article, and gar- 
bles it after his own feeble style,—nay, even the gent, who has visited his friend 
int he Emerald Isle, and spent days in shooting, and fishing, in its fields, and 
lakes, and woods—none of those, in reality, know much about Ireland or the 
Irish people. 

To understand anything about the peculiarities of the Irish character, and 

the difficulties of that country, a man must close his ears to all reports, live 


| whole army. The unhappy youth. in the ardour of the moment, had ad- 
vanced contrary to his sire’s command. Livy relates a similar story of Man- 
lias Torquatous, and according to Gibbon, it seemed an inflexible maxim 
with the Romans, that the soidier should dread his officers more than the ene 


emy. 
The difference of the times and system however, obliges the modern General 
to moderate such extreme severity. Nay, during subsequent wars, it has been 
oft-times (for the sake of appearancas) necessary to reprimand publicitly, and 
secretly reward such breaches of discipline. 

, [remember hearing that gallant cavalry offieer, Lord (late Sir Hussv) Vivian 
say, that at Waterloo he disobeyed an order of the Duke of Wellington almost 
immediately upon receiving it. “As I was sitting at the head of my men,” 


amongst the people, and, mixing with the natives of all grades, watch them said Lord Vivian, the Duke sent!an Aide-de-Camp witb an order for me to\re- 
in their homes and hovels, and observe their dispositions (if he can) whilst off main stationary on the ground I then occupied. Beforo the messenger, howev- 
their guard. er, had well turned, a battery of grape opened upon us which tore us to pie- 


An Irish peasant, in his native land, is a suspicious being, cunning and wary 
with a stranger as an Indian in the New World, and from an idea of oppres- 
sion, distrustful and somewhat deceitful towards all who may wish to inquire 


lees. There was no time to deliberate, so I gave the word to charge, and 


‘was soon out of the frying-pan, at least, to say nothing of getting into the 


fire, As Charles XII. said, it was more dangerous to stay than to go, A 


into his condition, never letting them understand his real feelings and disposi-| few minutes would have seen half my force cut in pieces without striking a 


tion. ‘Towards an English traveller (should Pat suspect himself to be scrutin- 
ized) he is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. And a man knows not where to have 


blow.” 
Allowing, however, for discretion, under our own system of warfare, and in 


him, and whether the shrewd fellow is most of the knave or an imbecile it gener. |which the confusion caused by smoke during an action, renders it more neces- 
ally takes time to discover. : whi __| sary for an officer to use his judgiment than in former times, it must be cou- 

Your regular frieze-coated peasant, as he is seen amongst his own er fessed, that a stern and rigid discipline is indispensable. Success mainly de- 
fastnesses, bogs, and morasses, seems a creature, at present, unprepared, un-| pends upon promptitude of execution. and such promptitude can only result 
meet for civilized life. He clings to misery, rags, dirt, and idleness by day, \from obedience to the orders of those intrusted with command. Not te fight 
and wild adventure, onslaught, surprise, and bloodshed by night, as to his dear- | may be of infinite more advantage to the General than to fight, and for the in- 
est joys. Law and social order seem his abhorrence. He loves his wild state, ferior to fight without commana is to fight against command ; and thus the Ro- 
as the Pawnee or the Iroquois his hunting-grounds and his wigwam. He is a ‘mans considered the matter, treating the winner of an unauthorized battle even 
regular “gentleman of the shade, minion of the moon.” He believes implicit- as severely as the loser. ‘There is no question, that many men who have adop- 
ly in the elfin and the fay, and loves to hold his midnight meeting in some se- ted the profession of arms, frequently find themselves disappointed with their 
cret spot where the banshee haunts. way of life. Such instances are to be found in every regiment in the Ser- 

Pat, in his real wild and natural state, always appeared to me to have re- vice. Before the regulation whieh forbade officers to receive commissions af- 


ceived from his sires some such death-bed advice as Ranald of the Mist gives! ter a certain age, this was more frequently the case. Accustomed to a life 
his untameabfe son ee unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as. 
t for the covered board nor for the couch of 


free from constraint, the discipline of the camp and barrack ill accords with 


4birth-right. Barter it nei the disposition of some men, and they naturally complain of being obliged 
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to eat, drink, and sleep at the call of the drum. “I have shunned fame and 
ambition,” said Godolphin ; “life has seemed to me short, and all that glory 
wins so poor, that I have thought no labour worth the price of a single hour of 
pleasure and enjoyment.” And so Godolphin quitted the Guards, and verily 
the Service was benefited by the loss of such a man. 


OVER.CONFIDENCE. 

No officer should flatter himself with the idea, that his post is secure, and 
that watchfulness and care are unnecessary, as such confidence has been the 
destruction of many a brave detachment. 

And overweening cofidence has also often turned success into defeat ; as the 
most trifling omission in the exertions jof the General, when he saw things 
prospering, has been attended with the most fatal consequences. 


This was generally the reason why Charles I. was defeated. His Cavaliers 


nover could be held in hand, and (however well they charged upon their more 
wary enemies) they seldom secured any advantage they gained. Rupert and 
his headlong horsemen were especially blameable. No sooner did they swoop 
upon the enemy and put them to the rout, than away they went, cutting and 
slashing, miles perhaps out of the field, to return and find matters irremediable 
with the King’s party. 

Frederick the Great (when engaged with the Russians near Frankfort) 
like Napoleon in a later day, dispatched a note, which he hastily wrote upon a 
drum-head, at.nouncing that the victory was gained. ‘Thirty postilions rode hel-| 
ter-skelter into Berlin, blowing their horns and announcing the tidings. Half 
an hour afterwards, a single courier, “bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste,” was the bearer of the following billet to the Queen of Prussia .— 

Let the Queen and the Royal family, the treasure, and everything possible, 
be instantly conveyed to Magdeburg. Allis lost!” 

This was inconsequence of Frederick’s over-confidence and security. He| 
neglected necessary precautions to secure his victory, and it turned to de- 
feat. 

Posted upon rising ground, on the banks of the Oder, was a Russian corps 
consisting of twelve thousand men, provided with thirty pieces of artillery. In 
the excitement of success Frederick despised this small force and its position) 
so much, that he would neither allow them to retreat or even take them pris- 
oners. ‘I will drive them headlong into the stream,” he said, ‘‘and they shall 

rish.” 
gr ae he sent, in succession, all the divisions of his victorious army 
against this force, which, being obliged to resist to the uttermost, destroyed the 
entire army of the rash King, himself hardly escaping to tell the tale. 

Some of the Prussian officers who were beside the King on this occasion, de- 
scribed him as being suddenly reduced from the elevation of victory to the depths 
of despair. He placed himself immediately under the terrific fire of the bat- 
tery which had destroyed his troops, in the hope of being killed by a cannon- 
shot, and was only saved by one of his pages seizing the bridle of his horse and 
leading him from the spot. 

‘-4 little neglect,” says Franklin, “may breed much mischief; for want of a) 
nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost ; and for want of a 
horse the rider was overtaken by the enemy and slain ; and all this for want of a 
trumpery horseshoe nail.” 

MILITARY OBEDIENCE. 

Among the ancients it was common for the Generals to harangue their sol- 
diers on many occasions. Their harangues were geuerally short, and to the 
purpose ; the only sort of speechifying likely to tell with the soldiery of any 
age. At the battle of Ivry, Heury [V. of France galloped down the line, and 
pointing to the plume of feathers in his hat, spoke in the following emphatic 
manner to his troops,—*‘Soldiers, should any irregularity arise amongst your 
standard-bearers in the heat of battle, recollect that this feather is your rally-' 
ing-point ; you will always find it on the road to victory.” ‘*Truly,” says Ben! 
Jonson, “honour is a good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at all times.” As 
specimens of military eloqunce few speeches in any age are more to the pur- 

se than those of the chivalrous conqueror of Scinde, the gallant Sir Charles 
Napier, to the troops under his command. Eloquence is certainly a qualifica- 
tion which every general commanding an army should possess, though amongst 
our own countrymen it is not often observed. ‘The addresses of Sir Charles 
Napier to his troops are so excellent that all men must benefit by their perusal; 
whilst for the troops of the present day they are most perfect specimens,—eve- 
ry sentence tells home, and comprehends all that should be spoken for the oc- 
casion, without the waste of a word too much. 

Indeed history presents few more noble specimens of soldiership than is ex- 
hibited in the conqueror of Scinde, the chivalrous Napier. He is assuredly the. 
greatest man of the day, and his qualities, both as a soldier and a man, entitle 
him to the world's esteem. His life fhas been one of brilliant deeds in the 
service of his country, without apparently one thought of self. 

His soldiers are his children, and when he addresses them, his words of fire 
are like what we may suppose issued from the mouth of the Roman General 
when he harangued his glittering legions before leading them to conquest. 

“The art and practice part of life 
Must be the mistress of this theoric.” 

Terrible in war, he is described, by those who have served with him as 
being, in his social hours, one of the most gentle and unassuming amongst 
men. : 

We rise from a persual of his brother’s work, The Conquest of Scinde, with 
the idea almost the Sir Charles holds a charmed life; so many and so various) 
are his escapes from death. 

In infancy he was snatched (just at the last stage of starvation) from a vile 
nurse. Whilst attempting a dangerous leap, whena boy, he met with a 
frightful accident, by which one of his legs was torn an. injured. A few years 
afterwards he fractured his ether leg. At the battle of Corunna (fighting 
against several of the French, by whom he was surrounded), he received five 
dreadful wounds ; being saved by a French drummer, and made prisoner, his 
fate was long unknown, and he was mourned as dead by his family. At 
Busaco he was struck in the face by a bullet, which splintered his jaw-bone, 
and lodged behind the ear, and with this terrible wound he made his way (un 
der a burning sun) to Lisbon, upwards of one hundred miles. On returnin 
from France (after Waterloo) the ship in which he had embarked sank o 
Flushing, and he saved himself by swimming to a pile, to which he clung un 
til a boat picked him up nearly exhausted. The pile to which he had clung 
was too large for him to climb up it, and he caught it during the secession of a 
wave ; whilst he held on, each recurrence of the surge nearly overwhelming 
him. Escaping cholera, again and again, (says his biographer,) and a second 
shipwreck off the Indus, and marvellously recovering from the stroke of a rock- 
et at Kurrachee, he was again on horseback, and hastening to conduct with 
matchless energy a dangerous war. Neither age, accident, or wounds, had 


quenched his fiery spirit. Though how the spare body, shattered in battle and 
worn by nearly fifty years’ service, in every variety of climate, could still suf- 
fice to place him amongst the famous Captains of the world, is a mystery.— 
Such is Sir Charles Napier, and “when soldiers are the theme” the name of 
‘that “band of brethers is not far off.” In fact, the indomitable spirit, energy, 
‘and perfect soldiership of Sir Charles Napier have rendered his name so terri- 
ble in the East, that even amongst the fierce and desperate waniors of the 
Punjaub, it is asound of terror. The interruption of his drums would at 
any time (in the emphati: language of India) turn their hearts to water*.— 
They feel that the wise man, as well as the terrible soldier, is at hand. 
A rare circumstance,—for with us the soldier is brave, the lawyer learned ; 
we proceed no further. With the Romans the gownsman was also brave 
and ready for the field, and the soldier was lea - Tammarte gnam mer- 


urio. 
COOLNESS IN ACTION.—ANECDOTES OF WATERLOO, &c . 
“Coolness is the effect of courage which knows its danger,’ observes 
Helvetius, ‘but which at{the same time makes no other use of that knowl- 
edge, than to give directions with greater certainty. Courage is ever mas- 
ter of itself, providing against all accidents, and regulated by the present oc- 
easion. 

The General ought never to be (for the moment, even,) confounded by any 
event or danger, so as to lose sight of the motions of the enemy, or the means 
by which he may be effectually opposed or baffled. 

Nothing, perhaps, in any age or country, or during any battle, could exceed 
the coolness and seeming nonchalance, and at the same time, the consummate 
skill and wisdom with which the great Duke moved the springs of the battle 


during the day of Waterloo. ‘There was not (I have heard) the slightest trace 


‘of excitement to be observed in that peculiar coutenance during the day.— 
‘Minutes seemed years to men, whilst the amazing pounding match and whole- 
sale slaughter was ragiag. But the Duke went and came with his usual for- 
ward look, his nose well to the front, and the ever-during smile upon his fea- 
tures; ordering matters here, and repairing disasters there, pretty much as if 
‘he had been arranging a sham fight at Wormwood Scrubs, with merely a bevy 
of ladies, and the eye of fashion glancing on him, in place of Napoleon and his 
“great guns.” 

oT hat an counted the minutes as they passed, whilst exposed to such slaugh- 
ter as they saw around, is evident, from the following anecdote, which I had 
from the mouth of one of the parties engaged.—** Whilst the Greys were advan- 
icing through a shower of missiles which tore them to pieces and knocked 
them about like ninepins in a bowling-green, one of the officers (addressing the 
comrade next him) said, ‘How many minutes have we yet to live, C——y?’ 
‘Two or three at the very utmost,’ coolly returned the other; ‘most probably 
‘not one.’ The next minute,” said the narrator, ‘we were upon the enemy, 
and minutes, hours, nay death itself was forgotten in the excitement and slaugh- 
‘ter that ensued.” 
Both these officers survived the battle. One told me he had five horses kill- 
ed under him. 

Just after the'Surgeon‘had taken offthe Marquis of Anglesey’s leg, Sir Hussey 
Vivian came into the cottage where the operation was performed. “Ah! Vi- 
vian,” said the wounded noble, “1 want you todo mea favour. Some of my 
friends here seem to think I might have kept that leg on; just go and cast your 
eye upon it, and see what you think.” 

“I went accordingly,” said Sir Hussey, ‘and, taking up the lacerated limb, 
carefully examined it, and, as far as | could judge, it was completely spoiled 
for work. A rusty grape-shot had gone through (I think he said the knee-joint) 
and shattered the bones all to pieces. I therefore returned to the Marquis and 
told him he might set his mind quite at rest upon the subject, as his leg, in my 
opinion, was better off than on ” 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER'S ESTIMATE OF SOME OF OUR AUXIL- 

IARIES AT WATERLOO. 

‘*What a precious rowing I.ord Anglesey gave the old Colonel of Auxillia- 
ities, who declined to move forward,” said the English Dragoon, who showed 
\the different localities on the field. “My G—d, how he swore at him ; I think 
\a whole battery opened upon him could hardly have more scared the poor devil. 
i[t completely put to flight what little courage was left in him.” 
| The Duke was told of it in the midst of the battle, and, busy as he was, and 
almost stunned with the furious cannonade, he burst into a violent fit of 
‘laughter. 

“Ay,’’ said the soldier, “it’s all vastly well to reckon our force that day as 
so many thousand men ; but | know how many we really had. I reckon the 
British and the battalion of the German Legion, as fit for work ; the rest were 
rubbish.” 


THE STORY OF ELISABETTA SIRANI. 

‘ Elisabetta mia, I have lost pencils—colours ; come, child, and aid me te 
look for them. What! thou art idling away all the day in that corner, instead 
of taking care of thy little sisters. Hark! there is Barbara crying ; and la 
vambino Anna too ; and the pencils are lost ; and Il Signor Montenegro is 
waiting forthe picture. I shall never finish it.’ 

The speaker—Giovanni Andrea Sirani, one of the second-rate artists of Bo- 
logna—hurriedly tossed about brushes, palette, and oils, making the studio all 
confusion, and loudly calling on Elisabetta for assistance. She came forward 
from the sunny nook in the window, where she had been hidden, and address- 
ing her angry father in a voice remarkable for its soothing and sweet tones, put 
into his hands the pencils he required, arranged his palette, and stood behind 
him while he again continued his work. 

Elisabetta was a girl of about twelve years, tall and well-formed, though 
still childlike in proportions, and too angular to be graceful. But her face was 
so striking, that it would net be passed unnoticed even by astranger. It was 
not that iis beauty attracted the eve, for the features were not regular ; and the 
long and rather aquiline nose would have yiven a character too masculine to 
the countenance of the girl, had it not been for the exquisitely sweet expression 
of the mouth, and the dimpled chin. Again, too, the harshness given by the 
strongly-marked eyebrows was softened by the dreamy languor of the dark 
eyes and drooping eyelids. In short, the whole face of Elisabetta Sirani showed 
a combination of masculine powers and womanly sweetness, united with that 
flexibility of features and ever-changing expression which almost always dee 
notes great sensitiveness of mind. 

Signor Andrea, relieved from his disquietudes, worked at his picture, now and 
then calling on his young daughter to inspect his progress, and listening to her 


*One of the Affghan Chieftains eonfessed to Major Thompson, after that officer had ta 
ken Guznee, that, on turning his head on the ramparts, and beholding the English inside the 
fortress. and which he had previously considered impregnable, his heart in an instant furned 
to water 
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remarks and comments, which, though given with the simplicity and timidity 
of a child, showed an understanding which justified the consideration with 
which she was treated by her father. Sometimes the hasty and nervous tein- 


perament of the artist was excited to anger by the noise of the children within, | 


and he would hurriedly dismiss his eldest daughter to restore quiet, and as quick- 
ly call for her again, declaring he could not paint unless she was beside him, to 
grind his colours and prepare his pencils ; he did not add, to give him various 
unsuspected, but most successful, hints even in the picture itself. 

After an hour or two spent in this manner, the tete-a-tete of the artist and 
his daughter was broken by the entrance of a man in aclerical dress, but at- 
tired with all the taste and sumptuousness which was prevalent in the leading 
cities of Italy, and especially Bologna, at the close of the seventeenth centu- 
ty. Andrea Sirani received his visitor with mingled cordiality and re- 
spect, 

‘ I am glad the Signor Conte Malvasia iscome : I should not have been sat- 
isfied to send my picture away without his opinion on its merits.’ 

‘ You are very obliging, Signor Sirani,’ said the ecclesiastic ; * but I have 
usually only one opinion regarding your beautiful pictures, and this is equal to 
any.’ He sat down on the painting-chair which Elisabetta had placed for him 
opposite the picture ; and after patting her cheek with a friendly and affection- 
ate expression, which dyed it with a blush of pleasure, he turned his whole at- 
tention to the work before him. 

‘ I see you love the soft and melting shadows and lucid lights of our Guido, 


the pride of Bologna,’ said Conte Malvasia. ‘And you do not work in the 


gloom, which some of our stern foreign brethren delight in: you let the sua 


visit your painting-room, save for this warm crimson curtain, which must cast | 


such a pleasant glow on everything here, but rather darkens the picture now ’ 
He drew back the heavy folds, anddiscovered the little nook where Elisabetta 
had sat. git was strewed with pencils and sketches of all kinds : Malvasia picked 
up one of the scattered papers. 

*Is this beautiful Madona one of your studies, friend Andrea? Why, your 
first sketches are absolutely as good as your freshest paintings.’ 

The artist looked at it, and turned away witha discontented air. ‘ Oh, mon- 
signor, it is only one of the child's drawings. Elisabetta, I think you might be 
better employed than this. Go to your mother, child ’ 

* Stay one moment, Elisabetta,’ said Conte Malvasia, drawing towards him 
the reluctant, blushing, and almost tearful child. ‘ Did you really draw and 


this 
« Yes, monsignor,’ said Elisabetta. 

‘ Signor Andrea,’ eontinued the conte, ‘ why do you not teach your daughter 
to be a painter like yourself? Would you not like to be a great artist, Agia 
mia ! added he. 

Elisabetta did not speak, but her eyes lighted up, and her lips quivered 
with emotion. Andrea said roughly, ‘ No woman could ever be a pain- 
ter.’ 

* How can you say so, Andrea' Have you forgotten Lavinia Fontana, and 
Antoni: Pinelli, and our own Properzia?’ 

* Do not bring Madame de Rossi forward asa model for my child. Besides, 
Elisabetta does not wish to be a painter.’ 


1} 


| Andrea shook his head. + Impossible: a girl not seventeen, and I[ have 
been a painter these twenty years. But it is long since | have seen thy work, 
child,’ he added in some confusion ; ‘ bring it hither.’ 

__ Elisabetta, deeply joyful that her woman's tact had thus effected what she 
nought would be a discovery both difficult and painful, quickly placed before 
her father a Madona, so beautiful, so full of genius, that the artist at once 
‘saw the concealed powers of his child. It was in vain to nourish jealousy ; 
for, alas! there could be no rivalry between them now. He kissed Elisabetta’s 
brow, and prayed the Virgin, whose sweet face she had depicted so well, to 
bless his good and talented child. 

| Elisabetta became a painter. When only seventeen, her first exhibited pic- 
ture made her the wonder and pride of her native city. It was a religious sub- 
ject, such as the gentle and pious girl loved delineating—the saints of her 
church, St. Ignatins and St. Francis Xavier. ‘The purchaser was the Mar- 
ichese Spada ; and the sum Elisabetta thus gained was large enough to bring a 
thrill of proud delight to her heart, with the consciousness that the future was 
herown. Her little sisters laughed and shouted at the sight of the purse of 
gold ; her young companion, Ginevra Cantofoli, whispered in her ear how many 
personal adornments of silks and jewels it would purchase ; but Elisabetta went 
‘straight to her father’s chamber, and laid the first fruits of her talents and in- 
dustry on the bed where the suffering artist was now confined. 

| *My father,’ she said in meek and blushing humility, ‘ we have gained thus 
much by my picture : see !’ 

* Thou sayest we, Elisabetta !’ answered Sirani. ‘ Why not 1! This money 
is all thine.’ 

* Not so, dear father,’ said the young girl : ‘ all I have learned in painting I 
owe tothee. [ am only the hand to work in thy stead, until it shall please the 
blessed Madona to restore thee. Therefore this shall be devoted, like all thy 
other earnings, good and kind father, to the general benefit of the family.’ 
| Two large tears stole through the closed eyes of the poor artist ; but he said 
nothing. Perhaps Elisabetta’s loving deceit, aided by the natural vanity of 
mankind, made him actually believe that his daughter's unselfish gifts were but 
a due requital for his instruction in art. But he made no opposition, and her 
‘future earnings were all appropriated to the domestic wants of the family. 
Night and day did the young Bolognese toil at her easel. Yet it was a labour 
‘of love ; for she had that earnest devotion and enthusiasm for art which con- 
‘stitutes the true riches of genius, and its reward, entirely independent of world- 
ly success. But this latter did not fail Elisabetta. A woman, young and fair 
‘even among the beautiful of Italy, she attracted the attention of the connois- 
seurs of our native city, who saw with surprise a young maiden of eighteen 
execute with facility works equal to many of the most renowned artists of the 
day. Her quickness of hand was extraordinary ; her slight fingers seemed 
‘merely to play with the pencil, and the painting grew i them almost by 
‘magic. The number of pictures which yearly came from her easel was aston- 
ishing even now ; but Elisabetta had that strongest spur of all diligence—she 
was working for the daily bread of those most dear to her, and who could only 
‘trust to her for support. 
| Looking back through the lapse of centuries on the life of this young and 
gifted creature, one marvelsfirst at the wonderful steadiness of purpose which 


| 
Elisabetta went timidly up to her father, and laid her hands, still folded in| supported her at the commencement of her arduous career ; and then at the 


intreaty, on his arm. ‘ Dear father, 1 do wish it ; I long for it. Listen to it, 


Signor Conte : teach me to paint like you.’ 

The painter, jealous as he seemed of his art, was moved, and from that time 
he suffered his daughter to pursue her studies openly, though the aid and in- 
struction which she received from him were very little. Andrea Sirani seemed 


displeased that a young girl should know almost intuitively what it had taken’ er 
| esmasges confined to his bed, aiding her mother in all domestic cares and occupa- 


him long years to acquire. He did not see the difference between natural ge- 
nius and talents which were almost entirely the result of cultivation. Yet 
Elisabetta did not trust to her genius alune, a light which has led astray many 
@ young aspirant ; nor did she think that her surprising powers rendered supe- 
rerogatory the patient study which is necessary in every intellectual pursuit— 


sweet womanly nature which made her still humble, unsophisticated, and un- 
dazaled by the success with which that career was crowned. ‘The noble and 
‘talented of the land crowded to her studio ; churches far and wide were 


adorned with her pictures ; kings and queens sent her letters of compliment on 
her works ; and yet the young artist, in her own quiet home, was ever the same 
simple Elisabetta—tending her decrepit father, who was sometimes for whole 


tions, instructing her sisters, and brightening the whole house with her cheer- 
ful and blithe spirit. 
According to the usual custom of the Italian painters, Andrea Sirani had 


| formed a school of young artists, who profited by his instructions, and followed 


most of ail in art, where the tact and judgment of a philosopher, the learning his style. Among these was the favourite companion of Elisabetta, Ginevra 
of a man well-versed in literature, the eye and heart of a poet, and the magic Cantofoli. From earliest girlhood there had been a friendly rivalry between the 


hand of a painter, are all required by him who would attain to eminence. 


| two—at first amicable ; and then, as Elisabetta’s success increased, becoming 


Elisabetta Sirani—and we are not describing an ideal character, but one gradually more serious, though it was not apparent. Every new triumph of the 
who really lived, and breathed, and worked, whose name is still honoured daughter of Sirani gave a pang to the heart of Ginevra, until at last the wild 


among the Bolognese school—Elisabetta Sirani, as her childhood passed away. 


| passions of the south were all roused in her bosom, and a jealous rivalry took 


devoted herself more and more to her beloved art. She perceived that her, the a of her old love for her childish friend. Every sweet and kindly word 


father felt an ill-concealed aversion to seeing her at her easel, and besides, he of 
had been so accustomed toher assistance in the minor duties of the studio, cealment. When, in the sincerity of her friendship, Elisabetta praised and en- 
that he could not bear to see her painting on her own account, instead of attend-, 


ing upon him. Therefore she rose by the dawn of day, and painied and stu-' 


lisabetta’s but imbittered this feeling, which became the stronger for con- 


couraged her young rival, and at times assisted Ginevra in her pictures by the 
touches of her own superior hand, no feeling save of envy and dislike entered 


died with unwearied perseverance, until the hour when Andrea required her the heart of the proud and desperate Italian Even her beauty—and Ginev- 
presence inthe studio. Then she patiently relinquished the occupation which! Yra was very beautiful—she counted as nothing compared with that Elisabet- 
she loved so well, and turned her attention to her father, to the domestic con- ‘. 


cerns of the house, or to the acquirement of music, a study which was her, 
greatest delight next to the one in which her genius lay. To the world she 
was still the simple Elisabetta, daughter of the painter Sirani, distinguished by 
no outward signs from her young sisters Barbara and Anna, or from her com-) 

ions among the Bolognese maidens. No one knew in what her hidden tal-| 
ents were, save her father—who shut his eyes upon them as much as possible 
—and her unfailing friend the Conte Malvasia. 

At last, when Elisabetta had reached her sixteenth year, there came a change. 
A elow and painful disease stole over the unfortunate Andrea Sirani, crippling. 
all his joints, so that day by day the exercise of his art grew more difficult, | 
until at length it became almost impossible for him to wield the pencil. In 
vain did Elisabetta chafe the poor numbed hands with her soft fingers : they 
would work no more ; and life itself seemed torn from the despairing artist, 
thus deprived of the power to embody his conceptions. 

« It is all in vain, Elisabetta,’ cried Sirani one day when the brush had fallen 
from his crippled fingers, which could uo longer guide it— it is all in vain ; | 
shall never paint more.’ 

He looked at his powerless and disfigured hands, and tears rolled down the 
cheeks of the strong man. No wonder that the gentle Elisabetta wept too, 
and threw her arms around her father’s neck, in vain attempts at co’ 
tion. 
« Do not give me hope, my child,’ he answered mournfully ; ‘ I know * is 
incurable. I am no more an artist. Holy mother of mercy ! how shall I . od 
bread for my children ?’ 

Elisabetta’s cheek flushed, her eyes sparkled, words rose to her lips; but 
she stopped thinking of the pain they would give to her helpless father. At 
last she said timidly, ‘ Father, you know [ have been your pupil these four 


| But all unconscious of this, the artist's daughter went on her way—her lov- 
ing and quiet spirit untroubled by any of those violent passions which distrac- 
ted Ginevra—pursuing her art with unwearied diligence. She rarely joined in 
\the amusements of the ladies of Bologna ; her sole recreation was her favourite 
‘science of music. Often in the delicious Italian evenings Elisabetta would 
take her harp, the instrument in which she excelled, and for hours together 
draw from it the sweetest sounds, giving up her whole soul to the passion for 
jmusic and to love of art—talents not unfrequently combined. 

| One night she was thus occupied, when Conte Malvasia entered unobserved. 
|He went up to the couch where Andrea Sirani, whose sufferings were a little 
abated, lay watching the sunset, and occasionally turning his eyes to where 
‘Elisabetta sat, bending over her harp. Her form had lost its angularity in the 
‘roundness of womanhood ; ber dark hair was knotted behind in thick plaits, 
lafter the fashion of the times, save that a few silken curls rested on her white 
‘throat, which the stiff and tight-fitting dress of the day could scarcely hide. The 
ex pression of her eyes and mouth was as sweet as ever, and as she sang, her 
whole face was lighted up with the irresistible beauty of genius. 

* Look at her.’ whispered the proud father to Malvasia : ‘ tell me, is not 
my Etisabotts the fairest maiden, as well as the greatest painter, in all Bolog- 
na?’ 

The good old ecclesiastic siniled, and assented. ‘She looks as happy as if 
she had a foreshadowing of the good news I bring,’ he answered. 

* About the holy fathers of Certosa !’ eagerly asked Sirani. * What! have 
they determined—and for Elisabetta !’ 

* Yes,’ laconically said the conte. ; 

* Elisabetta—Elisabettina mia,’ cried the delighted Andrea, who had long 


since forgotten his jealousy in fatherly love and pride, ‘ you are successful ; the 


ears ; in that time, I think—I hope—I have learned enough to gain something| good padri of Certosa have chosen you to paint the altar-piece !’ 
may paintings. Will you let me try !’ Elisabetta 


darted forward with unconstrained delight, and clapped her hands, 
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a token of pleasure which was natural to the almost childlike simplicity of her 
character, which no honours could change. She kissed the hands of Malvasia, 
and thanked him over and over again. 

‘ But, my dear child,’ said the benevolent conte, ‘ you are only at the com- 
mencement of the journey, and you seem as joyful as if the goal were attained. 
Do you know what is the chosen subject of the picture! A grand and diffi- 
cult one—the Baptism of our Lord. Have you any idea of the manner in 
which you will treat it, Elisabetta ?’ 

‘I will show you, Signor Conte.’ She took a sheet of paper, laid it on her, 
knee, and with a brush dipped in Indian ink, began to dash injthe first sketch 
of her composition with wonderful rapidity and power. 

* Will this please you, monsignor ?’ timidly said Elisabetta at last, holding 
up the design of the picture which was afterwards the pride of the monaste- 
ry of Certusa, and the work on which the fame of Elisabetta Sirani chiefly 
Tests 

Ere the father and Conte Malvasia could find words for their delight, 
Ginevra Cantofoli entered. ‘There was a heavy sadness over her face, and a 
wild look in her eyes, which spoke of some inward trouble. Elisabetta, in her 
unconscious delight, threw her arms round her friend’s neck, and told her of 
her happiness ; but Ginevra recoiled as from the touch of a serpent. 

‘ Then it is you who have taken from me my heart's desire 1’ she said bitter- 
ly. *I sought this favour ; but the padri, like all the world, thought me your 
inferior. I suppose [ shall live and die so, Elisabetta 1, she added, recollecting 
herself, and attempting a forced smile. 

‘ Why did you not tell me of this, Ginevra!’ said Elisabetta gently. 

‘ Because I resolved for once to this and act for myself: I have failed ; now 
let us forget it,’ answered the other. 

But Ginevra did not forget it ; and year after year that added to Elisabetta’s 
fame, only buried the poison deeper inthe heart of her rival. 

At last, added to all other jealousies, came the one excited by love. From 
the city of Parma, where he had been completing his studies in art, camo 
Battista Zani, once the pupil of Sirani, and now the betrothed of Ginevra Can- 
tofoli. Young, enthusiastic, overflowing with genius, and all that could win a 
maiden’s love, no wonder was it that Battista was almost idolised by the girl 
he had chosen to be his wife one day. And when, like all who came within 
the circle of her presence, he yielded to the magic influence of Elisabetta Si- 
rani, and felt and expressed towards her a regard and reverence almost approach- 
ing to the saint.worship of his church, Ginevra’s very heart was rent asunder 
with jealousy. Sometimes, in his simplicity and utter unconsciousness of evil, 
Battista talked to his betrothed of Elisabetta, of her saint-like beauty—upon 
which he delighted to look, with that worship of all things pure and lovely 
which was so deep in his artist soul—of her unworldliness, her genius ; and 
all this was to Ginevra the most exquisite torture. Then, too, in the frank 
admiration and friendly interest which Elisabetta showed towards the young 
painter, whose talents gave promise of sueh wondrous fruits, Ginevra saw 
nothing but the preference of love, for she could not imagine the possibility of 
any maiden’s beholding her own Battista without loving him. And truly with 
many she would not have been wrong ; but it was not so with Elisabetta Si- 
rani. 

By time spent in his native Bologna, the artist determined to go to) 
me. 

* Would that I too were going to Rome—beautiful Rome !’ said Elisabetta 
when Battista came to bid her as. * How pleasant to see all its wonders— 
to behold the glorious Capella Listina of which we have so often dreamed, Bat- 
tista! I would that 1 were going also !’ 

‘ Then why not, Madona Elisabetta !’ cried the young painter eagerly. * It 
would be so happy to see Rome with thee !’ 

Elisabetta smiled quietly. ‘Thou forgettest my father, my home. How 
could I leave all these, good Batista, even to go to Rome ”’ 

‘ Then | will think of thee always, Madona. In my memory, in my prayers, 
thou shalt visit Rome.’ 

‘ Be it so, kind Battista,’ smilingly answered Elisabetta, as she gave him her 
hand, which he kissed with reverence, and departed with Ginevra. 

‘Is she not an angel, this Madona Sirani, to speak so kindly to a poor ar- 
tist like me ?’ he said to his betrothed. ‘ But ere I see her again, | may 
be more worthy of her goodness. Dost thou not think so, Ginevra mia?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answerad Ginevra in a low and changed voice, while a horrible deter- 
mination made her hands elench and her eyes flash fire. But Battista saw it 
not ; he was wholly absorbed in those delicious dreams of coming glory which! 
too often fade like a morning cloud. 

* La Signora Elisabetta desires her spiced draught,’ said the old nurse, 
coming from the painting-room one day. ‘ Get it ready for her quickly, Bene- 
edetta.’ 

Benedetta, a young country girl whom Elisabetta had educated, and who 
— her mistress with passionate tenderness, went speedily about her 


*Thou art putting too much cinnamon, silly child,’ said the old woman. 

* It is not cinnamon, good mother ; it is another spice that I bought the 
other day. The woman who sold it said it would do Madona good, and that I 
must give it to her every day. And truly she was right, for i never saw the 
signora’s eyes look so bright as yesterday.’ 

So the young girl carried the cup to her mistress, and watched her with af- 
fectionate looks while she drank her favourite beverage of sugar, cinnamon, 
and water. How little did either know that this day it was a draught of deadly 

ison ! 
rhe unaccountable illness seized upon the doomed Elisabetta. It was little 
dreaded by those who best loved her; but she herself felt an utter langour— 
a strange overpowering sensation, which gave her a fore-shadowing of the 
coming death. When Ginevra, whom her summons had brought, stood be- 
side her, Elisabetta spoke to her early friend with an affectionate seriousness, 
beyond her wont, of the beloved art they both followed—of Ginevra’s future 
life—of her lover. 

A look at once full of hatred and despairing grief came over Ginevra’s face ; 
but Elisabetta went on—‘I always loved thee, Ginevra, and thy Battista too; 
and if I recover-——’ 

‘ Thou wilt die ; thou art dying now,’ said Ginevra in a low and hissing) 
whisper. ‘Thou hast been my bane through life, my rival in all things ; last 
of all, in Battista’s love. 1 have poisoned thee.’ 

A shudder convulsed Elisabetta’s frame, but she did not shrick: awe, not 


terror, possessed her, as she heard of her certain doom. Her lips moved long’ 
in a worldless prayer ; then she Jooked calmly at Ginevra, who stood beside 


her like a statue of stone, and said, ‘Thou art deceived ; I never loved any)! 


man ; my life was devoted to God andto divine art. Thy Battista woed me 
not, Ginevra: he never ioved but thee.’ 


In utter abandonment of remorse the murderess sued for pardon at her vic- 
tim’s feet. ‘ Denounce me : thy death will be slow: let me die before thee, 
as an atonement.’ 

* Not so,’ faintly answered Elisabetta ; ‘the secret be between thee and me. 
Let not my father know that his child died by poison. The holy saints forgive 
thee, as] do. Ginevra, live, and be happy with thy betrothed.’ 

‘It is too late,’ shrieked Ginevra ; Battista is dead !’ 

It was indeed so. Battista Zani died at Rome, soon after his arrival, leav- 
ing behind him only the memory of the genius which had promised so much, 
and which perished in its early blossoming. His name, chronicled by Malva- 
sia, is all that remains to posterity of Battista Zani. 

Elisabetta Sirani died by this mysterious and horrible death in her twenty- 
sixth year. Many surmises arose as to the fatal cause, some approaching near 
the fact, others wild and contradictory. Amidst the pomp of splendid obsequies, 
the maiden artist was laidin the tomb of Guido Reni. The orator Picinardi 
poured forth a torrent of eloquent lamentation over the beloved Jead ; solemn 
music sounded through the church of St. Domenico ; and the whole city 
mourned over the pride of Bologna. 

But while poets wrote her elegy, and sculptors adorned her costly monument , 
the memory of Elisabetta remained, like that of a departed saint, in her father's 
house ; at first sorrowful, afterwards bringing only holy and solemn thoughts. 
They spoke of her genius ; of herhumility, which scorned not all the lowly 
but sweet officers of home ; of her beauty, made still lovelier by the calm dig- 
nity with which, knowing she was fair,she gloried not in it; and of her pure 
and holy mind, which, though not too proud for earth, ever turned heavenward, 
as if there was its true home. And thus, like the continual perfume of virtue 
and of holiness, which death cannot take away, lingered on earththe memory of 
Elisabetta Sirani. 

Andrea Sirani survived his eldest daughter many years. His two other child- 

ren, Barbara and Anna, also became artists; aud there is still extant a grace- 

ful sonnet of Picinardi, addressed to Barbara Sirani, who had painted from 

memory the portrait of the lost Elisabetta. 

, = Ginevra Cantofoli, all that need be said is, that she lived and she 
1ed. 


PUNISHMENTS OF AUTHORS. 

Amone the Greeks and Romans, the burning of obnoxius books by legal sen- 
tence was not unfrequent. At Athens, all the copies that could be collected 
of the prohibited works of Pythagoras were burnt by the common crier. At 
Rome, the writings of Numa, which had been found in his grave, were con- 
demned to the fire by the senate, because they were contrary to the religion 
which he had jintroduced. During the reign of Augustus, 20,000 velumes 
were burnt at one time: among these were the books of Labienus. Cassius 
Severus, a friend of Labienus, hearing the sentence pronounced, cried aloud 
that they must burn him too, for he had got all the books by heart. Labienus 
could not survive his books; so shutting himself up in the tomb of his ances 
tors, he pined away, and was buried alive. Shortly after this, the writings of 
the very person who had been the cause of the order for burning Labienus’s 
books, shared the same fate, being also publicly burnt. Antiochus Epiphanes 
caused the works ofjthe Jews to be burnt. Eusebius informs us that Dioclesian 
causee the sacred Scriptures to be burnt. The writing of Arius were condemn- 
ed tothe flames atthe Council of Nice ; and Constantine threatened to put to 
death any person that should conceal them. At the request of the clergy assem- 
bled at the Council of Ephesus, the Emperor Theodosius II. ordered the works 
of Nestorius to be burnt. Leo I. ordered 200,000 books to be bunrt at Con- 
stantinople. 

On the first publication of ‘ Pasquilloram Tomi Duo,’ the copies were most 
industriously sought after and destroyed ; and no wonder, for never were the 
popes and monks attacked with more poignant satire, wit, and ridicule, than in 
these celebrated pasquinades. Owing to this destruction of the copies, it is ex- 
tremely rare. Heinsius cheerfully paid one hundred Veneti anducats for a copy, 
which he considered to be the only one in existence. Inthe present day, copies 
of itsell for from three to eleven guineas. Fox, the historian of the martyrs, re- 
lates that in May 1531 Bishop Stokesley ‘caused all the New Testament of Tin- 
dals’s translation, and many other books which he had bought, to be openly 
burnt in St Paul’s Churchyard,’ where heaps of books were thus destroyed on 
several occasions of grand ceremonial. In June 1599, by order of Archbishop 
Whitgift and Bishop Bancroft, nearly all the copies of Christopher Marlow’s 
translation of Ovid's Elegies, with Sir John Davies's Epigrams (1596), were 
condemned to be burnt at Stationers’ Hall. The few existing copies of the 
little volume containing these two performances are worth from six to eight 
guineas each. An old writer tells us that, by command of the pope, and with 
the consent of the whole clergy of England, the Bishop of Rochester preached 
in St Paul’s Churchyard against Martin Luther ard all his works, and denoun- 
ced those persons as accursed who kept any of his books, of which many were 
burnt during the sermon, In 1617, James I. published his famous ‘Declara- 
tion to his Subjects Concerning Lawful Sports,’ sanctioning the public enjoy- 
ing certain recreations and pastimes on the Sabbath, and positively ordering 
all parochial incumbents to make his permission known in their respective 
churches on pain of the king's displeasure. On March 10, 1643, twenty-six 
years after its publication, this royal book of sports was burnt by the common 
hangman in cheapside, in pursuance of a resolution of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, which commanded all persons having any copies of that work in their 


jhands to deliver them forthwith to be burnt according to the order. For wri- 


ting his ‘Altrare Christianum’ (1637), and ‘Sunday No Sabbath,’ Dr Pock!ing- 
ton was deprived of all his livings, dignities, and preferments, disabled froin 
ever holding any place or dignity in church or commonwealth, and prohibited 
from ever coming within the verge of the king’s court, aud his works were or- 
dered to be burnt by the common hangman. ‘I am afraid,’ says Southey, ‘that 
this act of abominable tryranny must mainly be attributed to Archbishop W1!- 
liams, who revenged himself thus for the manner in which Dr Pocklington had 
foiled him in a controversy.’ On August 27, 1659, all Milton’s books were 
burnt by the common hangman, according to an order altogether worthy of the 
prince who had Cromwell's mouldering bones taken up and exposed on a scaf- 
fold. Dr J. Drake’s very curious ‘Historia Anglo-Scotica, or Impartial History 
of the Kings and Kingdoms of England and Scotland from William the Con- 
|queror to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth’ (1703}, was ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman. The Scotish parliament having pronounced William 
Attwood’s work entitled ‘The Superiority and Dominion of the Crown of En- 
gland over the Crown of Scotland’ (1704), to be scurrilous and full of false: 
hoods, commanded it to be burnt by the hangman of Edinburgh. When Lin- 


neus first published his works, the’ pope ordered them to be burnt; but some 
time afterwards, his holiness unseated a professor of botany for being ignorant 
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of the writings of that illustrious Swede. In France, in 1790, above 4,194,412!! doctor nevertheless advocates the punishment by law of authors who murmur 
books were burnt, which were in the suppressed monasteries. ‘Two millions' at the government, or are sceptical in theology. - 
were on theology, and 26,000 were manuscripts. In the city of Paris alone, A modern writer very truly remarks that, ‘ Notwithstanding the vast increase 
808,120 volumes were bunnt. | of knowledge in the departments of physical science, and the partial demoli- 
A gentleman named Collingbourne was executed on Tower Hill for the fol- tion and decay of some ethical errors (the causes of great practical unhappi- 
lowing couplet, alluding to Catesby, Ratcliff, and Lovel giving their advice to, ness), the cause of intellectual independence is not yet gained. The right of 
Richard Il], whose crest was a white boar :— free thought is not so firmly established, that we have nothing more to learn or 
‘The cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog’ to suffer in its behalf. There is, it is true, no room to doubt that the Reforma- 
Rule all England under a hog.’ tion in religion, by relieving mankind from the incubus of one sole infallible au- 


thority, has materially improved the cendition of society morally, scientitically, 
his entails were then extracted aed throw ine te nd ao| politically, no leas than relation to the point originally at neve. We 
speedily performed, that Stow says, when the executioner pulled out his heart, are in no immediate like ihood of such a crusade against science, as ms i- 
the spake, and said “Jesus, Jesus!’ W. Thomas, author of ‘A Historie of rected by the church in Galileo’s time against the Copernican system ; but 
Itally, a Boke Excedying to be Redde’ (1549), enj oye d the conGdence of Hen- ‘though knowledge, or rather the improved moral feeling that knowledge brings 


., with it, has gained this triumph, yet is the human mind itself a combination of 
ry VIL{. and Edward V1, but was hanged by order of Queen Mary, for the bit- we : , , % 
terness he evinced towards the pope and others in that curious and now very lhe seme passions, obeying the same laws, and ready at any moment to man! 


, : fest, we fear, the same passions, whenever the opportunity arises for the asser- 
scarce book. ‘The printer of a work entitled ‘Doleman’s Conference about the |’ ; i 
next Succession to the Crown of England,’ imprinted at N. with license (1594), "0? of We ask = things 
was hung, drawn, and quartered and it was enacted by the 35th of Elizabeth, muc iol hls 
that whoever should have this book in his house, should be condemned as guil- = he. the G lie The 
ty of high treason. Cardinal Allen, Sir Francis Englefield, and Father Robert ad ts of religious 
Parsons the Jesuits, are supposed to have written this work, the object of which | litie the 
was to support the title of Infanta against that of King James, after the death 


: : nuity of power, whether lodged in church, state, or public opinion, has em- 
of very rare at a much a een pounds bon of alone panto the mind of 
been sold for L. I, 10s, Archbishop Laud was beheaded for compiling Charles the sufferer.’ In fact, the law no longer pillories an aut sg . seenyt A = 
I.’s ‘Book of Sports’ (1633), Jacques Boulay, cannon of S: Pierre, en Pont, above of t 
wrote ‘Le Vigneron Francais’ (1723), containing an excellent account of the (&Ca¥se it no longer plllories any ene; Dut the imprisonment an 


French vineyards, and sv faithful an exposure of the frauds and adulterations jenna in Sepoe. 

practiced by the growers and sellers, that traditions says he was found one fine is — " 

morning hung up in the midst of his own vineyard, as a public warning to those | PECULIARITIES OF THE ENGLISH SAILOR. 

who make people too wise by telling the tricks of trade. Campbell the poet, John Bernard, in his volumes entitled “ Retrospections of the Stage,” 

called Bonaparte the literary executioner, because Palm the bookseller was ex- published seventeen years ago, relates a legion of choice anecdotes, each 

ecuted in Germany by order of the French. | one of which is a model for the study of the concoctora of that species of 
George Withers the poet was imprisoned for several mouths in the Marshal-| reading. Mr. Bernard, it may not be inappropriate here to state, was an 


sea, as a punishment for the offence he gave by his satires, in a little book en-| English actor, who came to this country in 1797, end went into manage- 
titled ‘ Abuses Stript and Whipt’ (1633)" In lene II.’s reign, Richard Bax- wy at Boston. W. Baile Bernard, the author of ** The Nervous anol 
ter, the eminent divine and nonconformist, was committed to the King’s Bench, - mony pl eye aes standard farces, is his son. peg tp Bernar 
by a warrant from the detestable Judge Jeffries, who treated this worthy man, |” called Th var ina ot f own — 
at his trial, in the most brutal manner, and reproached him with having written fi i leves, isalso a son, ihe 
a cart-load of bucks, ‘ every one as full of sedition and treason as an egg is "128 Chapter from the work is very amusing, and gives a palpably distinc 


: “$5 - idea of the peculiarities of the sailor, both in the playhouse and out of it, 
full of meat.’ Bussy Rabutin, maliciously betrayed by the Marchioness of on lend. ‘I ft bes Hoon teed before, it wil! bear another perusal, The 


Beaume, as the author of ‘ Amours des Iilustres de France,’ published at Co-| . 
logne in 1717, was sent to the Bastile, and then exiled seventeen years on his st Fiymouth, where the euther 


own estate. 
Thomas Wilson, who was seized at Rome, and thrown into the Inquisition, | 
in consequence of the heresies contained in his ‘ Arte of Rhetorique, for the 
Use of ail such as are Studious of Eloquence’ (1553), would have been burnt, - . i 
if the prison itself aad not taken fire ; for the people then broke open the deors, friend ; 
that the prisoners might save their lives if they could, and Wilson made hises- ting er, 
cape. Henry Stephens the printer was condemned to be burnt for publishing | sous. Bre Dad a farm near Fiymouth, where he Bis Gam 
fowls; they were gistinguished throughout the west of England, being half 
a work entitled Introduction au [raite de la Conformite des Mervailles An- b Which winters he bed the chicken to 
ciennes avec les Modernes’ (1566), which is so full of amusing anecdotes and’? 8 
satire against monks, priests, and popes, that many authors have been tempted er beak, and, though smaller in size, to be improved in its activity. It was 
to extract from it without acknowledgement. While Charles II. had the por- tite, the ™ Bienfaicant, rather Bemerously 
trait of Hobbes on the wall of his bedroom, in reverence of his aristocratical |Englished by the sailors, * The Bonny Pheasant. : 
rinciples, the bishops were strongly urging the necessity of burnin him, in| So ee very ad of playhouses; be 
principies, shops ongty urging y > partly because they find their ships workhouses, and partly because the for- 
abhorrence of his religious doctrines. ||mer are the readiest places of amusement they can visit when ashore. I 
For writing ‘ An Appeal to Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against the Prelacy’ remember, on my first trip to Plymouth, I was rather startled at observing 
(1628), Dr. Alexander Leighton was twice publicly whipped and pilloried in ‘the effect which acting took on them, as also their mode of conducting them- 
Cheapside, his ears cut off, his nose twice slit, his cheeks branded with a red-| selves during a performance. It was acommon occurrence, when no offi- 
hot iron, and he was also eleven years imprisoned in a filthy dungeon in the |cer was present, for a tar in the gallery, who observed a messmate in the 
Fleet. William Prynne lost his ears for writing ‘ Histrio Mastix ; the Player’s| pit that he wished to address, to sling himself over and descend by the pil- 
Scourge, or Actor’s Tregedie’ (1633), a scarce and famous work, in two vo- lars, treading on every stray finger and bill inthe way. When his com- 
lumes. The recent recommendation of his works in the Oxford Tracts a was —_ and ae officer could seize him, 5 + again he 
brought them again into considerable demand. |\went, like a cat, and was speedily anchored by the side of ** Bet, sweet 
Elisabeth being enraged at a book that was written against her, and Blossom.” 
which she did not believe was penned by the person whose name appeared on| The pit they called the hold; the gallery, up aloft, or the maintop land- 
the title-page, declared that she would have him racked to discover its real 18g; the boxes, the cabin ; and the stage, the quarter-deck. Every gene- 
author. ‘Nay, madam,’ said Bacon, ‘he is a doctor; never rack his person T4 and gentleman they saluted as a skipper; every soldier was a jolly, or 
—rack his style. Lei this pretended author have pen, ink, and paper, and help’ lobster ; and the varieties of old and young men, who were not * in com- 
of books, and be enjoined to continue his story ; and I will undertake, by col- | and,” were collectively designated swabs. Jefferson, being the eldest, 
lating tae styles, to judge whether he were the author or not.’ Voltaire, when 48 @ Rear-Admiral, aud I was a Commodore. 
at Berlin, wrote an epigram on his patron and host, the king of Prussia, for | What they disliked the most in representation was a sea-fight ; some 
which he was rewarded with a flogging on his bare back, administered by the [oluader or deficiency was sure to lay bare the artifice, and put them out of 
sergeant-at-arms, and was compelled to sign the following curious receipt for temper. Either our ships cantered over the seas, or they could perceive 
the same: ‘ Received from the right hand of Conrad Bachoffner, thirty lashes eae py Ham On such pe yn. wed 
on .ny bare back, being 1m full for an epigram on Frederick the Third, king of lighted ¢ olsy than the vessels. On the contrary, what most de- 
. , _ lighted them was a land-fight, particularly if Richmond or Macbeth took a 
— Tae be of Poakibn conversing with George Kerwegh, a celebrated good deal of killing. They were all alive at a dying scene: but they re- 
t of waa liberal opinions, said, ‘I have to be faithful to my mission as a quired the villaia, whvever he was, to roll about a few minutes, like a jol- 
fine. and 1 desire that you may be faithful to yours as a poet, for | do not like ly-boat in a tempest, in order to evince the pangs of his conscience and his 
want of character. A warm opposition, founded upon conviction, pleases me;| Wounds, when a secundum artem kick and shiver to conclude. were the 


and | therefore like your poetry, although it sometimes contains a bitter si: sere precarsors of their thender. 


Our season epened, and continued, and concluded most successfully ; blue 
uniforms thronged the boxes, and there a strong muster nightly, in pit and 
‘gallery, of tarpaulin toppers and pigtails. 


the combat and triumph should turn on the emancipation of a female than 
in his acountry. The ladies they eulogized under the form of frigates, and their 
— of after Chris-| aud sterns. Stays, bend, bows, and beam ends—sky-scrapers (their 
of all books! and spankers traius,) were severally subjected to a critical 

till they had been condemned genera y down aud‘ble murmurs to belay ;” the desperate resolutions of her lover, 
were tliged to be written in a religious strain, to insure the quiet publication of 
ot them. Addison, writting from 1699, as A circumstance occurred during this first managerial trip to Plymouth, 
state of learning here, there is no book that comes out that has not something) which was rather amusing. Intelligence having reached government that 
in it of an air of devotion. Dacier has been forced to prove his Plato a very some Dutcn privateers were cruizing in the Channel, to the jeopardy of our 
od Christian before he ventures upon his translation ; and has so far com-| coasting vessels, Commodore Macbride received orders to get his ship ready 
plied with the taste of the age, that his whole book is overrun with texts of ‘for sea with the utmost expedition. The Bienfaisant w’s at this time in 
es of the prophets.’ . Johnson justly rves, ‘if nothing may onday, that if they swam her on the Thursday following, he would “ treat 
published but what civil authority shall have previously approved, Power must them all to the play.” The tars *‘turned to” in the niedaciey manner night 
always be the standard of Truth. It is rather remarkable, however, that the jand day, and by the specified time the Bienfaisant floated fit for the ocean. 
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liged to disappoint his men of their reward, and put to sea. The day after, 
he encountered the enemy, sunk one, and on the Saturday morning brought 
the other into harbor. 

When the Commodore’s heart was filled with the triumph of the action, 
and the towns-people were thronging on board to offer him their congrat- 


ulations, he perceived the boatswain and the crew collected in the forecas-| 


tle discussing some subject with unusual earnestness. The boatswain ap- 
proaching him soon after, he inquired what the men wanted—** Not their 
prize-money ?” 

** No, your honor,” answered Jack ; ‘‘they want to go te the play, as your 
honor promised last Thursday.” 

‘The commodore smiled, and despatched a note to me expressive of his 
wishes. Bills were immediately struck off, and dispersed through the town ; 
and under the ec/at of the late triumph, our temple of Thespis was over - 
flowed at the opening of the doors. 

Two of the most genuine characteristics of a Jack, I consider to be his 
complacency and benevolence. This summer, at Plymouth, I witnessed a 
curious display of both. A crowd of people were surrounding, and endea- 
voring to secure,a bull which had escaped from its owner. The beast, ex- 
hausted with a chase about the streets in one of the hottest days of July, 
stood still and panted ; bat, by his low growl and significant position of 
the horn, betokened he was not unprepared for his pursuers. After many 
ineffectual attempts to seize him by ropes, &c., an honest Jack came for- 
ward, and began to swear at them lustily for their manner of treating the 
national beast of Old England. ‘* Avast, you lubbers '—aiurn,” said he, 
and see how take him in tow !—Here, Billy, Billy, Billy!—There, 
don’t you see how he nods at me? Only treat him civilly, and like a gen- 
tleman, he’ll come-to directly.” As he said this, Jack, sure enough, ap- 
proached the brute, and, patting his forehead, threw one arm over his neck, 
leant carelessly against him, and laughing at their fears, abused the mob for 
their violence. 

_“* See here !” said he ; “‘ here have I laid myself quietly alongside, and 
Billy’s as gentle as a young marmselle. - An’t you a pretty set of swabs, to 
treat a dump hanymal in this way? Where’s a noose? Splinter me, if I 
was his howner, I’d sarve you out. Poor Billy !” 

He had scarcely spoken these words, (making a sign that they should 
throw him a rope,) before the bull, slipping his horns from under Jack’s 
arm, thrust them between his legs, and in an instant elevated him five feet 
above his back. Jack lighted upon the hard pavement, amidst the roars of 
the multitude. Rising up, and rubbing the saluted part, he glanced his eye 
atthe bull, and exclaimed with a mixture of indignation and regret—** Sheer 
off, you swab! you bears malice !” 


JUANCHO THE BULL-FIGHTER. 

M. Tueoruite Gautier, best known as a clever contributor to the critical 
feuilleton of a leading Paris newspaper, also enjoys a respectable reputation as 
tale-teller and tourist. His books—although for the most part slight in tex- 
ture, and conveying the idea that the author might have done better had he ta- 
ken more pains—have certain merits of their own. His styie, sometimes de- 
faced by affectation and pendantry, has a lively smartness not unfrequently 
rising into wit. And in description he is deeidedly happy. Possessing an ar- 
tist’s eye, he paints with his pen; his colouring is vivid, his outline character- 
istic. These qualities are especially exemplified in a spirited and picturesque, 
but very French narrative, of an extensive ramble in Spain, published about 
four years ago. He has now again drawn upon his Peninsular experience to 
produce a tale illustrative of Spanish life and manners, chiefly in the lower 
classes of society. His hero is a bull-fighter, his heroine a grisette. Of bull- 
fights, especially within the last few years, one has heard enough and to spare, 
since every literary traveller in Spain thinks it incumbent on him to describe 
them. But this is the first instance we remember where the incidents of the 
bull-ring, and the exploits and peculiarities of its gladiators, are taken as 
groundwork for a romantic tale. The attempt has been crowned with very con- 
siderable success. 

The construction of M. Gautier’s little romance is simple and inartificial, 
the incidents are spirited, the style is fresh and pleasant. Its character is quite 
Spanish, and one cannot doubt the author's personal acquaintance with the 
scenes and types he sketches—although here and there he has smoothed down 
with a little French polish the rugged angles of Spanish nationality, and in 
other places he may be accused of melodramatising rather over much.— 
Through the varnish which it is the novelists’s privilege to lay on with @ more 
or less sparing brush, we obtain many interesting and correct glimpses of clas- 
ses of people whose habits and customs are unkown tu foreigners, and are like- 
ly to continue so, in great measure, until the appearance of Spanish writers 
able and willing to depict them. ‘The three principal personages of the tale— 
the only important ones—are, a young gentleman of Madrid, a bull-fighter 
named Juancho, and an orphan girl of humble birth and great beauty. ‘The 
story hinges upon the rivalry of the gentleman and the ¢orero for the good gra- 
ces of the grisette. There is a secondary plot, associated and partly inter- 
woven with the principal one, but which serves little purpose, save that of pro- 
longing a short tale into a volume. It will scarcely be necessary to refer to it 
in sketching the trials of the gentle Militona. and the feats and misfortunes of 
the intrepid and unhappy Juancho. 

It was on a June afternoon of the year 184—that Don Andres de Salcedo— 
a cavalier of good family, competent fortune, handsome exterior, amiable charac- 
ter, and four-and-twenty years of age—emerged from a house in the Calle San 
Bernardo at Madrid, where he had passed a wearisome hour in practising a 
duet of Bellini’s with Dona Feliciana Vasques de los Rios. This young lady, 
still in her teens, moderately pretty and tolerably rich, Andres had from child- 
hood been affianced with, and was accustomed to consider as his future wife, 
although his sentiments towards her were, infact, of a very tepid description. 
Bethrothed as children by their parents, there was little real ‘ove between them : 
they met without pleasure and parted without pain: their engagement was an 
affair of habit, not of the heart. 

It was a dia de toros, as Monday is called in Madrid—that being the day 
when bull-fights usually take place—and Andres, passionately addicted to the 
Spanish sport, left the mansion of his mistress without any lover like reluc- 


tance, and hurried to the bull-ring. ‘Through the spacious street of Alcala,|| 


then crowded to suffocation with vehicles of every description, horsemen, and 
pedestrians, all hurryitg to the point of grand attraction, the young man press- 
ed onward with that alert and active step peculiar to Spaniards—unquestiona- 
bly the best walkers in the world—joyfully fingering his ticket of Sombra por 
la tarde.* 1t entitled him to a place close to the barrier ; for Andres, despis- 

*Sombra por la tarde,—“shade for the afternoon.” The tickets for the bull-fight vary in 
value according as they aie for the suany ox shady side of the arena. 


That very evening, however, a breeze springing up, the Admiral was ob -||ing the elegance of the boxes, preferred leaning against the ropes intended to 


prevent the bulls from leaping amongst the spectators. Thence each detail of 
the combat is distinctly seen, each blow appreciated at its just value; and in 
‘consideration of these advantages, Andres willingly resigned his elbows to the 
jcontract of motley-jacketed muleteers, and his curls to the perfume of the ma- 
nolo’s cigar. 

Although a bridegroom-elect ought not, strictly speaking, to perceive the 
existence of other women than his intended, such scrupulous fidelity is very 
rare except in romances : and Don Andres, albeit discended neither from Don 
Juan Tenorio nor Don Juan de Marana, was led to the circus by other attrac. 
tions besides the brave swordsmanship of Luca Blanco and of Montes’ nephew. 
‘At the bull-fight on the previous Monday he had seen a young girl of rare and 
singular beauty, whose features had imprinted themselves on his memory with 
‘a minuteness and indelibillty quite extraordinary, considering the short time he 
had been able to observe them. So casual a meeting should have left no more 
ithan the picture to which one accords a passing glance. No word or sign had 
been exchanged between Andres and the manola, (she apparently belonged 
to that class,) who had been separated by several benches. Andres had no 
ireason to believe thai the young girl had remarked his admiration, or even per- 
iceived him. Her eyes, fixed upon the arena, had not for an instant wandered 
from the incidents of the bull-fight, im which she appeared to take an exclusive 
interest. It would have been natural to forget her on the threshold of the cir- 
jens; but, instead of that, her image had haunted Andres all the week, recur- 
ring perpetually to his memury with increased distinctness and perseverance. 
And it was a vague hope, unacknowledged even to himself, of again beholding 
ithe lovely manola, that now doubled his usual impatience to reach the scene of 
the bull-fight. 

At the very moment Andres passed under one of the three arcades of the 
gate of Alcala, a calesin, or light calash, dashed through the crowd, amidst a 
concert of curses and hisses, the usual sounds with which the Spanish populace 
assail whatever deranges them in their pleasures, and infringes upon the sover- 
eignty of the pedestrian. This vehicle was of outrageous magnificence. The 
body, borne by two enormous scarlet wheels, was covered with groups of Cu- 
pids and with Anacreontic attributes, such as lyres, tambourines, Pandwan 
Pipes. cooing doves, and hearts pierced with arrows, executed at some remote 
period by a pencil more remarkable for audacity than correctness of design — 
The mule harnessed to this gaudy car, had the upper half of his body closely 
clipped, bore, a lofty panoply of coloured worsted upon his head, and covered 
with bells from nose to tail. A ferocious-looking charioteer, stripped to his 
shirt-sleeves, a sheepskin jacket dangling from his shoulder, sat sideways up- 
on the shaft, and belaboured with his whip-handle the lean flanks of his beast, 
— sprang forward with redoubled fury at each repetition of the stimu- 
ant. 

There was nothing remarkable in the appearance of such a vehicle on a 
Monday afternoon at the Alcala gate; and if we have honoured it with espe- 
cial notice, it is because, upon beholding it, the countenance of Don Andres il- 
lumined by an expression of the most agreeable surprise. The cabriolet con- 
tained two persons; one of these was a little old woman, in an antiquated 
\black dress, whose gown, too short by an inch, disclosed the hem of those yel- 
low woollen petticoats commonly worn by Castilian peasants. This venerable 
‘creature belonged to the class of women known in Spain as Tia Pelona, Tia 
Blasia, according to their name, and which answer to the French Mother Mich- 
‘el, Mother Godichon, in the society Paul de Kock delights to sketch. Her 
large, black, cadaverous physiognomy was relieved by dark sunken eyes, and by 
ja pair of mustaches shading the corners of her lips. Although she had long 
passed the age of coquetry, she arranged her elbows under her serge mantil- 
la with an air of no small pretension, and flirted with a certain dexterity a 
large green paper fan. It could hardly be the sight of this amiable crea- 
_ that had brought a smile of satisfaction across the features of Don An- 

res. 

The second occupant of the cabriolet was a young girl, sixteen or eighteen 
years old—sixteen rather than eighteen. A black silk mantilla, drooping from 
the top of a tall tortoiseshell comb, round which a magnifice.t plait of hair 
was twisted, formed a frame to her lovely countenance, whose paleness border- 
ed on the olive. Her foot worthy of a Chinese beauty, was extended on the 
front of the calash, showing a delicate satin shoe and a tight silk stocking with 
coloured clocks. One of her hands, slender and well formed, although a little 
‘sun-burnt, played with the corners of her mantilla; and onthe other, which 
jheld a white handkerchief sparkled several silver rings—the richest treasures of 
the manola’s jewel-case. Buttons of jet glittered on her sleeve, completing 
this strictly Spanish costume. Andres recognised the charming creature whose 
image had haunted him during theSwhole of the past week. Accelerating his 
pace, he entered the bull-ring at the same time with the two women. Chance 
had so distributed the numbers of the stalls that Andres found himself seated 
jnext to the young manola. 
| Whilst the benches of the amphitheatre became rapidly covered with spec- 
tators, the bull-fighters assembled in a large white-washed apartment, serving 
as agreen-room for the actors in the sanguinary drama. Amongst these was a 
'man of five or eight-and-twenty, whose tawny complexion, jet-black eyes, and 
crisp curling hair, told of an Andalusian origin. A more robust body and bet- 
ter shaped limbs could hardly be seen. They exhibited strength and agility 
combined the happiest proportions. Equally well qualified to run and to wres- 
tle. Nature, had she the express intention of making a bull-fighter, could 
not have succeeded better than when she moulded this slender Hercules.— 
Through the opening of his cloak glittered the spangles and embroidery of his 
pink and silver vest, and the jewel of the ring that confined the ends of his cra- 
vat ; this jewel was of considerable value, proving, as did the whole of the cos- 
tume, that its owner belonged to the aristocracy of his profession. His mono 
of new ribbons, attached to the lock of hair reserved expressly for that pur- 
pose, spread in gay profusion over his nape ; his montero, of the most glossy 
black, was loaded with silk ornaments of the same colour ; his pumps, extraor- 
dinarily small and thin, would have done honour to a Parisian shoemaker, and 
might have served a goddess of the ballet. 

evertheless, Juancho—such was the name of the torero—had not the frank, 
open air of a handsome young fellow with gay garments on his back, about to 
‘be applauded by a host of pretty women. Did apprehension of the approach- 
ing contest disturb his serenity! Had he seen in his dreams an infernal bull 
bearing a matador impaled upon his horns of red-hot steel! Nothing of the 
lsort. ‘This gloomy air was his wont since a twelvemonth. Without being on 
bad terms with his comrades, there no longer existed between him and them 
that jovial and carelss familiarity usual amongst persons who share the chances 
cf a perilous profession. He did not repulse advances, but he made none ; and 
although an Andalusian, he was often taciturn. If he at times threw off his 
melancholly, it was to run into the opposite extreme, and abandon himself to a 
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iety as violent as it was facitious. Then he wou'd drink like a fish, dance'|audience, usually so tumultuous, became profoundly silent. The bull 
like a madman, and quarrel about every thing and about nothing. ‘The fit over,'|Juancho had to kill was of formidable breed ; seven horses, stretched life- 
he relapsed into his previous moody reserve. ||'ess upon the sand, their bowels protruding from hideous wounds, told of 

The hour fixed for the commencement of the sport approached. Juancho his fury and vigor. The two picadores had left the arena, sorely bruised 
rose from his bench, threw off his cloak, took his sword, and mingled with the «nd crippled by numerous falls, and the supernumerary waited in the corri- 
motly group of toreros and chu/os, banderillos aud espadas. The cloud ‘or, foot in stirrup and lance in fist, ready to replace them. The chulos 
had left his brow; his eyes sparkled, his nostril was dilated. A singular ex- prudently kept themselves in the vicinity of the palisade, one foot on the 
pression of daring animated his fine features. His foot pressed the ground! Wooden ledge which aids them to leap it in case of danger; and the victo- 
energetically, and the nerves of his instep quivered beneath the knitted silk like) Tus bull ranged the circus—stained here and there by large puddles of 
the tensestrings on a guitar-handle. Juancho was really a splendid fellow, and blood, which the attendants dared not approach to scatter with sawdust— 


his costume wonderfully set off his physical perfections. A broad red sash en- striking the doors with his horns, and tossing the dead horses into the air. 
circled his graceful waist ; the silver embroiders covering his vest formed, at! Juancho approached the monstrous beast with that firm deliberate step before 
‘which lions themselves retreat. The bull, astonished at sight of a fresh ad- 


the collar and pockets, and on the sleves, patches where the groundwork of | i d 
\versary, paused, uttered a deep roar, shook the slaver from his muzzle, 


the garment disappeared under the complications of the arabesques. It was |" : - 
no longer pink embroidered with silver, one silver embroidered with pink. S, scratched the earth with his hoof, lowered his head two or three times, and 


loaded were the shoulders with twist, filigree, knots and ornaments of all kinds, (ade a few paces backwards Juancho was magnificent to behold: his 


| countenance expressed dauntless resolution; his fixed and steadfast eyes, 
that the arms seemed to issue from two crushed crowns, The satin hose, braid a soe pupils, surrounded by white, resembled stazs of jet, darted invisible 


imbs combining! 4 

wee which pierced the bull like steel darts; unconsciously, he subjected 
nada,—of that Zapata, unrivalled for majo costumes, who weeps when he| tne brute oe magnetism by which Van Amburgh sends his trembling © 
takes one home, and offers his customer more money to resign it to him than| made 
he had asked for making it. The learned in such matters did not consider the)| = 
po xe at ten thousand reals. Worn by Juancho, it was worth twenty > siasmn, burst into frantic applause, shouting and stamping, yelling out vivas, 

The thd of ringing the species of bells which amateurs take with them tothe bull- 
boys, and the troop of bull-fi hters entered. A murmur of admiration greeted) at. Walle and ceilings crecked beneath this storm of admiration, iis 
« paint crumbled off and flew about in whirlwinds of white dust. The torero, 
with so good a grace, with an air at once so and so proud, and rose Militene bar at the 
and oldest frequenters of the ‘city, The moment was badly chosen. Militona had dropped her fan, and 

ne had ever done it better. 


ga 


; ‘ eee . ||Don Andres, who had snatched it up with all the precipitation of a person 
Meanwhile Andres, delighted to have found the manola, paid little attention’ | desirous to strengthes with an additional thread the slender chain of a new 
to the preliminaries of the fight, and the first bull had already ripped up @ acquaintance, returned it to her with a happy smile and gallant gesture. 
horse before he bestowed a single look upon the arena. He gazed at the young |The young girl could not do less than ackaowledge the polite attention by 
gil by his side, with an intentness that would doubtless have embarrassed her \4 gracious smile and inclination of her head. Smile and bow were detect- 
sh’ perceived it. He thought her more charming than ever ; and certain- ed by Juancho: his lips grew pale, his complexion green, the orbits of his 
ly a more perfect type of Spanish beauty had never sat upon the blue granite eyes became bloodshot, his hand contracted on his sword-hilt, and the point 
benches of the Madrid circus. With admiration amounting to ecstacy, Andres jot the weapon, which he held low, was thrust, by a convulsive movement, 
contemplated the dilicate profile, the thin, well-formed nose, with nostrils pink. ‘hrice into the sand. The bull, no longer uuder the spell of the fascinating 
tinted, like the interior of a tropical shell ; the full temples, where beneath the glance, approached his adversary, who neglected to put himself on guard, 
slightest possible tint of amber, meandered and imperceptible network of blue | I'he interval between man and beast was terribly small 
veins ; the mouth, fresh as the flower, ripe and ruddy as a fruit, slightly opened | ** Master Juancho is not easily frightened,” observed some of the more cal- 
by ahalf smile, and illuminated by a gleam of mother-of-pearl ; and above all,| {lous spectators. 
the eyes, whose glances, passing between a thick double fringe of black lashes,| ‘ Juancho, have a care!” cried others, more humane ; “ Juancho de mi vida, 
possessed an irresistible fascination. It was the Greek form with the Arab Juancho of my heart, Juancho of my soul, the bull is upon you !” 
character: the style of beauty would have had something startling in a London | As to Militona, whether it was that the habit of bull fights had blunted her 
or Paris drawing-room, but was perfectly in its place at a bull-fight and under sensibility, or that she had entire confidence in the consummate skill of Juan- 
the ardent sky of Spain. icho, or beeause she took |itle interest in the man over whom she exercised 

The old woman, less attentive than the young one to the progress of the such influence, her face continued as calm as if nothing unusual was occurring ; 
sport, watched the proceedings of Andres with the look of a dog who sceuts lonly a slight flush appeared in the centre of her cheek, and the lace of her man- 
a thief. As he persisted in his contemplation of his pretty neighbour, the |tilla rose and fel! upon her bosom with increased rapidity. 
old Jady’s anger gradually increased; she fidgeted on her seat, rattled her| ‘The cries of the spectators roused Juancho from his stupor : he drew hasti- 
fan, pushed her companion with her elbow, and asked her all sorts of ques- ly back, and waved the scarlet folds of the muleta bef ire the eyes of the bull. 
tions, to-oblige her to turn her head. But the young girl either did not or ‘The mstinct of self preservation, the pride of the gladiator, struggled in his 
would not understand ; she gave short answers, and resumed her attentive and breast with the desire to watch Militona ; a moment's neglect, a glance on one 
serious al¢itude. | side, might cost hin his life. It was an inferna! predicament for a jealous man. 

“The devil take the old witch!” muttered Andres. ‘Tis a thousand pities To behold, beside the woman he loved, a gay, handsome, and attentive rival, 
they have abolished the Inquisition! With such a face as that, she would |wailst he, in the middle of a circus, the eyes of twelve thousand spectators 
have been treated, without torm of trial, to a ride on an ass, dressed ia a san-| riveted upon him, had, within a few inches of his breast, the sharp horns of a 
benito and asulpher shirt. She belongsto the seminary of Barahona, and wash-||ierocious beast which, under pain of dishonour, he could only kill in a certain — 
es young girls for tho sorcerers’ sabbath.” |manner and by a wound in a certain place. 

Juancno, whose turn to kill had not yet come, stood carelessly in the cen-|, The torero, once more master of the jurisdiction, as it is said in tauroma- 
tre of the circus, paying no more attention to the bulls than if they had been lchian slang, settled himself firmly on his heels, and mancwuvred with the mu- 
so many sheep. Hescarcely deigned to teke two or three steps aside when leta to make the buli lower his head. . 
the furious beasts showed a disposition to attack him. His large bright black|| +* What could he say to her,” tnought Juancho, “ that young fellow on whom 
eye glanced round boxes, and benches, where thousands ot fans, of every she smiled so sweetly!” Swayed by the reflection, he again forgot his formid- 
hue, fluttered and palpitated like butter-flies’ wings. He evidently sought able antagonist, and involuntarily raised his eyes. ‘The bull, profiting by the 
some one. At last a glear of joy hashed across his brown features, and he |momentary inattention, rushed upon the man; the latter, taken unawares, 
made the slightest possible movement of his head, the sort of salutation leaped backwards, and, by a mechanical movement, made a thrust with his 
that actors cometimes address to their acquaintances before the curtain. sword. Several inches of the blade entered, bit in the wrong place. The 
It was directed to the bench on which sat the old woman and the young||weapon met the bone; a furious movement of the bull made it rebound from 
girl, ; ; ‘the wound amidst the spuut of blood, and iall to the ground some paces off. 

_“* Militona,’’ said the duenna, in a low voice, “* Juancho sees us. Be cau- ‘Juancho was disarmed, and the bull more dangerous than ever, for the misdi- 
tious! that young man ogles you, and Juancho is jealous.” rected thrust had served but to exasperate him. The chulos ran to the rescue, 


** What is that to me ?” replied Militona in the same tone. j|waving their pink and blue cloaks. Militona grew pale; the old woman utter- 
* You know he does not jest with those who displease him.” . ijed lamentable ejaculations, and sighed like a stranded whale. The public, 
‘1 have not looked at the gentleman, and besides, am I not my own mis- beholding Juancho's inconceivable awkwardness, commenced one of those tie- 
tress ?” || mendous uproars in which the Spanish people excel: a perfect hurricane 0. in- 


In saying she had not looked at Andres, Militona was guilty of a slight |suiting epithets, of vociferations and maledictions. Away with the dog!” 
equivocation. She had not /ovked at bim, perhaps, for women can see was shouted on all sides; ** Down with the thief, the assassin! To the gal- 
without looking, but she could have given a most minute discription of his lleys with him! To Ceuta! The clumsy butcher, to spoil sch a noble 

rson. And out of respect to truth, we must here mention that she took beast!” And so on, through the eutire vocabulary of abuse which the Spanish 
Don Andres de Salcedo tor what he really was, a very smart and good-l00k-||ongue so abundantly supplies. Juancho stood erect under the storm of insult, 
ing cavalier. : ; ‘biting his lips, and tearing with his right hand the lace frills of his shirt. His 

Andres, asa pretext forcommencing a conversation, called on one of those |)... ¢ e, ripped open by the bull's horn, disclosed upon his arm a long violet 


dealers in oranges, preserved fruits, lozenges, and other sweet-meats, Who 
circulate in the corridor of the bull ring, and offer their wares to the spec-, 
tators at the end of long sticks. ° : 
** Senorita, will you accept some comfits ?” said Andres, with an engaging: 
smile to his beautitul neighbor, oflering her the open box. ee 
The young girl turned quickly round, and looked at him with ar air of 
uneasy surprise. 
* Tney are lemon and mint,” said he, as if to decide her. al 
Militona, suddenly making up her mind, plunged her little fingers into 
the box, and took a pinch otf the lozenges. 
** Luckily Juancho has his back turned,” muttered a majo who stood just 
by, ** or there would be blood on his knife to-night.” 
** Will this lady take some ?” continued Andres, in a tone of exquisite 
oliteness, holdin s out the box to the old woman, who was so disconcerted 
y this piece of audacity that in her confusion she took every one of the 
sugar plumbs. Nevertheless, whilst emptying the box into the palm of her 
hand, black as that of a mummy, she cast a furtive and frightened glance at. 
the circus, and heaved an enormous sigh. 
At that moment the orchestra sounded the death: it was Juancho’s turo) 
to kill. He approached the municipal box, made the usual salutation and 
demand, and threw his montero into the air in right cavalier style. Th 


‘scar. For an instant he tottered, and seemed about to fall, sutlucated by the 
violence of his emotions; but he promptly recovered himself, ran to his sword, 


|| picked it up, straightened the bent blade with his foot, and placed himself 


with his back towards the place where Militona sat. Ata sign he made, the 
chulos led the bull towards hun by tantalising it with their cloaks; and this 
time he dealt the animal a downward thrust, in strict conformity with the laws 


|of the sport—such a one as the great Montes of Chiclana himself would not 


‘have disowned. ‘The sword was planted between the shoulders, and its cross- 
hilt, rising between the horns of the bull, reminded of those Gothic engravings 
where St. Hubert is seen kneeling before a stag which bears a crucinx in its 


| antlers 


The bull fell heavily on its knees before Juancho, as if doing homage to his 
superiority, and after a short convulsion rolled over, its four feet in the air. 

* Juancho has taken a brilliant revenge! What a splendid thrust! He is 
superior to Arjona and the Chiclanero; do you aot think so, Senorita !” cried 
Andres enthusiasiically to his neighbour. 

‘+ For God's sake, sir, not another word!” replied Militona very quickly, 
without turning her head and scarcely moving her lips. ‘The words were spok- 
en in a tone at once so imperative and so imploring, that Andres immediately 


e|/saw it was not the artifice of a young girl begging to be let alone, and hoping 
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to be disobeyed. Neither could modesty dictate the injunction. Nothing he 
had said called for such rigour, and manolas, the grisettes of Madrid, are not 
usually—be it said without calumny—of such extreme susceptibility. Real 
terror, apprehension of a danger unknown to Andres, was indicated by the hasty 
sentence. 

“Can she be a princess in disguise *” said Andres to himself, considerably 
puzzled how to act. “If 1 hold my tongue, I shall look like a fool, or, at any 
rate, like a very middling sort of Don Juan; if I persist, | shall perhaps cause 


Can she be afraid of the duenna? 


lmserted, according to Spanish custom, in the centre of the door. Through the 
‘bars appeared the countenance of Juancho, pale beneath the bronzed tint with 
‘which the sun of the arena had overlaid it. Aldonsa opened the door and the 
‘torero entered. His features betrayed the violent emotions that had agitated 
him in the bull-ring. To the shame of having been hissed was superaded r 

‘at not having quitted the circuis soon enough to overtake the young man who 
‘had been so attentive to Militona, Where could he now findhim? Doubtless 
he had followed the manola and spoken toher again. And at the thought, Ju- 
‘ancho’s hand mechanically sank to his girdle to seek his knife. 


the poor girl some disagieerble scene. ) 
Haraly. When that amiable old sorceress devoured my comtfits, she became 


The torero sat down upon the second chair. Militona stood at the window, 
| : in some sort an accomplice. It cannot be she whom my infanta dreads. Is 


pulling a flower to pieces ; the old woman fanned herself more rapidly than 


there a father, brother, husband, or jealous lover in the neighbourhood!” But) ever: an awkward silence reigned in the apartment. Aldona was the first to 


break it. 


on looking around, Andres could discover no one who seemed to pay the slight- 
« Does your arm hurt you, Juancho !” 


ne est attention to the proceedings of the beautiful manola. ch 
fl i From the moment cf the bulls death till the end of the fights, Juancho did! ‘ No,” replied the bull fighter, fixing his deep gaze upon Militona 

i, not once look at Militona. He despatched with unparalled dexterity two other), “ You should bandage it, and apply salt and water,” said the old woman, de. 
bulls that fell to his share, and was applauded as vehemently as he had previ-) termined not to let the conversation drop. as 
ously been hissed. Andres, either not deeming it prudent, or not finding a Juancho made no reply, but addressed himself to Militona. 
good pretext to renew the cot.versation, did not speak another word to Milito-|| ** Who was the young man who sat beside you at the bull-fight ?” 


} 7 na, and even left the circus for a minute before the conclusion of the perform-|| “I do not know him. I never saw him before.” 
; ances. Whilst stepping across the benches, he whispered something toa boy| “ But you would like to know him?” 
ih of quick and intelligent physiognomy, and then immediately disappeared. aes The supposition is polite. Wel, and what if I should?” : 
i The boy, when the audience rose to depart, mingled in the crowd, and, with-| “1 would ki!l him, the dainty gentleman in polished boots and white gloves.” 
ea out any apparent design, attached himself to the steps of Militona and the du-| “ You talk like a madman, Juancho. What right have I given you to be 
enna. He saw them get into their cabriolet, and when the vehicle rolled away, jealous of me’ You love me, you say—is that my fault? Am I obliged to 
y on its great scarlet wheels, he hung on behind, as if giving way to a childish adore you, because you have taken it into your head to find me wg, Fall 
{ impulse, aud was whirled through a cloud of dust, singing at the top of his voice“ True enough,” interposed the old woman, * she is not obliged. everthe- 


the popular ditty of the Bulls of Puerto. | less, you would make a handsome couple. Prettier hand never rested on more 
« Well done !” exclaimed Andres, who, from an alley of the Prado, which he vigorous arm ; and if you danced a cachuca together at the garden of the De- 
had already reached, saw cab and boy rattle past : “in an hour | shall know the, licias, people would stand on the chairs to look at you.” 
“ address of the charming manola.” | “ Have I played the coquet with you, Juancho? Have I sought, by word, 
off Andres had reckoned without the chapter of accidents. In the Calle de or look, or smile, to engage your affections !” 
los Desamparados, a cut across the face from the whip of the surly calesero,, “ No,” replied the torero in a gloomy voice. 
forced the ragged Mercury to let go his hold. Before he could pick himse!f, “I never promised you any thing, or gave you any hope: I always bade 
- up, and rub the dust and tears frown his eyes, the vehicle was at the farther vou forget me. Why torment and offend me by your unjustifiable violence! 
end of the street, and although Perico, impresse with the importance of his You crippled poor Luca, an honest fellow, who amused me and made me 
mission, followed at the top of his speed, he lost sight of it in the labyrinth of laugh, and you wounded your friend Gines almost to death, because he hap- 
lanes adjacent to the Plaza de Lavapies—literally, Washfeet Square—a low pened to touch my hand. Do you think such conduct advances you in my 
quarter of Madrid. ‘The most he could ascertain was, that the calesin had de-| opinion? And to-day at the circus you behaved absurdly; whilst watching 
posited its burthen in one of four streets, but in which of them it was impossi | me, you let the bull come upon you, ard gave a miserable thrust.” 
ble to say. With the bait of a dollar befo e his eyes, however, the urchin was ** But | love you, Militona!” exclaimed the bull-fighter passionately. “TI 
not to be discouraged ; and late that night, Dor Andres was returning from a) love you with all my heart and soul; I see but you in the world, and a bull's 
wearisome tertulia, whither he had been compelled to accomp:ny Dona Felici- hora entering my breast would not make me turn my head when you smile 
ana de los Rios, he felt a pull at the skirt of his coat. [t was Perico. upon anotherman. True, my manners are tot gentle, for I have passed my 
t « Caballero,” said the child, “she lives in the Calle del Povar, the third life in contests with savage beasts, in slaying and exposing myself to be slain. 
is) house on the right. I saw her at her window, taking in the water jar.” | [cannot be soft and simpering like those delicate young gentlemen who pass 
y : It is difficult to describe the style of architecture of the house inhabited by their time in reading the papers and having their hair curled! But if you wilb 


i= Militona, unless we designate it as the order composite. Its front was cha.| not be mine,” resumed Juancho after a pause, striking the table violently with 
a racterised by a total absence of symmetry ; the walls, sadly out of the perpen.) his fist, * at any rate noone else shall call you his.” And with these words 
dicular, seemed about to fall, and would doubtless have done so but for the he got up and left the room. “I will find him!” he muttered ashe strode 
support of sundry iron curves and crosses, which held the bricks together, and down the stairs, + and cool his courtship with three inches of stegh”—{Conclu- 
of two adjacent houses of more sold construction. From the lower part of the) sion next week. ] 
ricketty fabric the plaster had peeled off in large scales, exposing the founda.) ee 
tion wall ; whilst the upper stories, better preserved, exhibited the traces of | MILITARY ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 
old pink paint, as if the poor house blushed for shame of its miserable condition. Militayy Services and Adventures in the Far East : including Sketches of the 
Near the roof of broken aud disorderly tiles, which marked out a brown festoon Campaigns against the Afghans in 1839, and the Sikhs in 1845-6. By a Ca- 
against the bright blue sky, was a little window, surrounded by arecent coat —yalry officer. 
of white plaster. On the right of this casement hung a cage, containing a! ‘f'wo light, airy, and attractive volumes ; written in a flippant tone and dash- 
quail: on the left another cage, of minute dimensions, decorated with red and jing style, not unsuited to the compositions of one evidently more accustomed 
yellow beads, served as palace to a cricket. A jar of porous earth, suspended to handle the sword than the pen—to bridle the fury of the war-horse than to 
by the ears to a string, and covered with a pearly moisture, held water cooling’ rein in the suggestions of an impetuous fancy ; exhibiting a pertness in the light- 
in the evening breeze, and from time to time allowed a few drops to fall upon) er passages, which, whether it tell against the writer or for him, is mostly 
two pots of sweet basil that stood beneath it. ‘The window was that of Mili-, amusing ; and in the more serious portions—when recounting the dangers and 
tona’s apartment. ; ; t difficulties of dreary marches through barren countries under a vertical sun and 
If the reader will venture to ascend with us this dark and broken staircase, with enemies on every side, or describing the stirring incidents of the siege, the 
we will joilow Militona as she trips lightly up it on her return from the bull-| storm, the skirmish and the battle,—having a direct and impetuous earnestness . 
fight ; whilst old Aldonsa toils behind, calling upon the saints for succour, and, jwhich pictures the scene with the reality of a no contemptible dramatic power. . 
clinging to the greasy rope that does duty as a banister. On reaching the top-' The work is marked with the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the Englishman and! 
most landing-place, the pretty manola raised a fragment of matting that hung! the soldier,—lively anecdote and curious remark : and altogether, although the: 
before one of those many-panneiled doors common in Madrid, took,her key and ground has often been traversed and described before, it is written with so 
let herself in. The interior of the room was humble enough. Whitewash re-||much spirit and freshness, as to make it agreeable reading for an idle hour. 
placed paper ; a scratched mirror—which reflected very imperfectly the charm-| As a pleasant troduction to the volumes themselves, we extract a few ran- 
ing countenance of ils owner—a plaster cast of St. Anthony, flanked by two dom passages :—leaving the readers to turn to the continuous narrative or 
blue glass vases containing artificial flawers, a deal table, two chairs, and a) otherwise, as his relish for the kind of literary aliment may determine 


We him. 


little bed covered with a muslin quilt, composed the entire furniture. 


must net forget an image of Our Lady, rudely painted and gilt on glass, en-!| 


gravings of the fight of the second of May, of the funeral of Daoiz and Ve-| 
larde, avd of a picador on horseback ; a tambourine, a guitar, and a branch of 
palm, brought from church on the previous Palo Sunday. Such was Milito 
na’s room ; and although it contained but the barest necessaries of life, it had 
not the chill and dreary look of misery. A cheertul gleam illuminated it ; the 
ivd brick floor was gay ard pleasayt to the eye; there was no shade on the 
raitered roof—all was fresh, and bright, and cheerful in the poor garret. In! 
England it would have been perfect destitution, in Spain it was almost com- 
fort, and more than was necessary for happiness. 

The old woman was at last at the top of the stairs ; she entered the room 
and let herself fil upon one of the two chairs, which cracked under her weight 
« The water jar, Militona, for mercy’s sake! I am half suffocated with the! 
heat and dust ; and those accursed lozenges have put my throat in a flame.” 

* You should not have eaten so many, éia,” said the young girl, smiling, 
and placing the jar to the old lady's lips. Aldonsa drank eagerly, passed the 
back of her hand over her mouth, and tanned herseif in silence. 

« Talking of lozenges,” said she after a pause, “ how furiously Juancho 
looked at us! I am sure he missed the bull because that young spark spoke to 
you. Juancho is jealous as a tiger, and if he has fallen in with yonder pretty 
gentleman, he will have made him repent his gallantry. I would not give much 
for the yo ing man’s skin ; it will have some famous holes in it. Do you re- 
member the slash he gave Luca, for offering you a nosegay at the festival of 
San Isidro ?” 

* | hope Juancho will commit no violence,” exclaimed the young girl— 
“ What trightful slavery to be thus persecuted by his ferocious love !”” 

“ Itis your fault,” retorted Aidonsa. « Why are you so pretty 

A sharp rap at the door, sounding as if given by an iron finger, interrupted 


The author thus describes his first night on the shores of Hindustan, and the 
‘nocturnal enemies that disturbed his repose.— 

_ “We came to anchor, on thé third morning after quitting Kedgeree, under the 
walls of fort William, and found H.M."s 3d Dragoons encamped on the glacis. 
About four in the afternoon, the heat having considerably abated, we disembark- 
ed, and marched into the fort, where quarters had been provided for our men, 
though none for the officers, as the brigade major informed us, at the same time 
‘stating, that as a difference of opinion existed on that subject between himself, 
‘and the fort major, we must wait uutil he (of the Queen’s) had craftily over- 
come him (of the Company's) and induced the latter individual to house us. 
There is an old proverb about a man between two stools being likely to come 
to the ground, which was fully illustrated in our case for, both of our supports 
for a night’s rest at fort William having given way, we came to the earth, 


|| though, fortunately, in the tents of the 3rd Dragoons, immediately under the 


walls of the fort, where our fall was kindly broken by cloaks spread on the 
ground to receiveus. I was composing myself to sleep, as comfortably as cir- 
cumstances would permit, when suddenly a volley of screams, as though pro- 
lceeding from the lungs of ten thousand demons, caused me to start on my feet, 
supposing the camp to have been invaded by the infernal regions. My host, 
lying in the opposite recess of the tent, being a man of some day’s experience, 
begged me not to disturb myself, as it was only the jackals.—‘Only the jack- 
als ! but they are pretty nearly enough to murder sleep,’ I thought, as I laid 
myself down to await the cessation of their intolerable howls. Silencetat length 
ensued, and | was just falling asleep, when a low gurgling noise arose close to 
my ears, and continued with the most monotonous regularity : ‘Good heavens!’ 
i cried, after listening intently for a few minutes,* that must come from the 
diabolical bandcoots, of which I have often heard from oid Indians.’ I drew 
my sword, and awaited their advance in a viglent perspiration, for I have an 


the conversation, The old woman got up and looked through the little grating, 


insuperable abhorrence to the whole rat tribe ; but they had nointention of coming 
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to close quarters. No, their cursed pipes abuniiel the advance unheeded by the main 
body. My enemies, nevertheless, seemed to be mustering, for the gurgle was 
taken up by a reinforcement from the opposite side of the tent, interrupted oc- 
casionally by a low, muttering sound : 

Jam jam efficaci do manus scientiz. 


‘I submit : it is impossible to sleep through this interminable persecution, and 
a man’s days in this climate must be necessarily short without rest !' Thus I 
exclaimed as, jumping up, I threw my cloak aside, and paced the tent in a fe- 
ver, saluted incessantly by the unearthly gurgle. My friend lay on the oppo- 
site side, sleeping as calmly as if there was no such things in the world to tor- 
ture us as jackals or bandicoots. The morning was just breaking, and | stepped 
out of the tent, in hope of being taken for a ghost by the jackals, and thus re- 


‘shooting, for they rank among the wildest of mountain game, I descended the hill 
jin search of my companions, but they were far away, and | contented myself 
‘with the pursuit of small game. At nightfall, our party straggled into camp, 
having all had but poor sport, which was a trifling consolation to me.” 

| For the information of such of our readers as, discontented with the paucity 
of sport in the Scotch Highlands, contemplate a trip to the heights and gorges 
of the Himalayah during the shooting season, we present the following “carte” 
of the entertainment to be calculated on.— 

_ ‘Many kinds of deer are to be found amongst the mountains, and an endless 
variety of the feathered tribe, amongst which the most remarkable are the dis- 
tinct species of pheasants which haunt the mountains, the species varying with 
the altitude ; but this theme is rather too plentiful a theme for the present na- 
rative, and must be left to competent ornithologists. The Jerrow or maha, is 


taliating by fright, on a portion uf my enemies—when lo! the veil of mystery | the noblest specimen of the stag to be met with, and may be ranked as the elk 
was withdrawn, and there sat two Hindoos smoking the pipe of the country, of the Himalayah. He stands trom four to five feet in height ; his color is a 
commonly known by the name of the habble bubble, which noisy instrument rich brown, and his antlers branching into six on each side, have obtained for 
I had mistaken all night for the bandicoots. This was too absurd. I burst) him the name of bara singh* in the plains. During the day time, they usually 
into a fit of laughter, which awakened my friend, who hastily joined me, when lie in the heaviest jungle ; but at morning and evening they may be seen gra- 
I related my grievance. Having silenced the smokers, I soon enjoyed the rest! zing in the rich pastures and usually in pairs. The Jerrow, as he stalked ma- 
I had almost despzired of attaining ” ; jestically through the woods, bearing proudly aloft his high branching antlers, 
Our author was soon marched off to the north-western provinces, in the neigh- looks the undisputed monarch of the mountain forests. The next in size to 
borhood of the Himalayah mountains :—which, of course, he visits, and des-| the Jerrow is a deer, about three and a half feet in height, at full growth, and 
cribes.— | termed the Surrow. He is of a dark hue, with short, deflected horns, thick! 
“Our party, consisting of three officers of my regiment and myself, started on| built, and with coarse bristling hair much like the wild hog. His head and shou 
the evening of the Ist of August, and having halied during the heat of the next ders resemble a donkey ornamented with a horse’s mane and a goat's horns. This 
day at a house on the road, erected for the convenience of travellers by govern-| scarce and singular beast has a spirit in proportion to his deformity. His hab 
ment, we reached the foot of the hills by day-break onthe 3d inst. We re-| tation is among the gloomiest rocks and caverns, and when roused from his so)- 
mained at a small inn recently established there, awaiting an interval in the tor-| itude he prepares readily for the conflict, and charges with desperate ferocity. 
rents of rain which were descending, before we commenced our ascent. After I remember an encounter between a brother officer and a sportsman, in the hills, 
the greater part of the day had passed without the occurrence of this lucid in-| and a surrow, which he had wounded, which nearly proved serious to the gal- 
terval, I started with one of the party to mount the precipitous hills which tow- and athletic soldier. M—— threw himself upon the wounded animal, when 
ered above us, enveloped in mist. We procurred two sturdy little mountain he charged, and siezed him in his iron grasp, so as to pinion the surrow and 
pomes, that despised our weight, and, dashing through the torrents of raia, breast-| prevent his making use of his deadly antlers. The struggle continued a long 
ed the rough acclivity. ‘The mountains from Kajpore rises abruptly in a com-| time ; the deer ultimately succeeded in getting his head free, and immediate- 
stant succession of sharp and lofty peaks, whose sides, from beneath, appear ly struck savagely backwards with his horns, when M—— narrowly escaped the 
nearly perpendicular. e roads, which are about two yards in breadth, are fatal stroke, and casting himself sideways, grasped the surrow’s neck with one 
cut round the sides of the mountain, and winding by a gradual ascent round arm, so that he could not use his horns with effect, while with the other he suc- 
some, conduct you slowly upwards ; on others the circuit being impeded, or too ceeded in drawing a clasp knife, which put an end to the contest. Besides the 
extensive for the former system, a zig-zag road is made, to bring you more ra-| animals above mentioned, the Himalayahs can show to the persevering sports- 
pidly, though much more laborously, to their brow, whence a ridge frequently man the small kaukur, or barking deer, the musk-deer, the hog-deer,—,and in 
stretches across to the adjacent mountains. The spirited little hill-ponies car-| the snowy regions, the ibex, and burral or wild sheep. The tiger and leo 
ried us fearlessly across these narrow passes, on each side of which a yawning’ frequent the deepest valleys of the lower ranges, and, late in the autumn, the 
abyss frequently descends, till lost to sight amid the gloomy shade of the rocks bear-shooting of these mountains will rank with any sport that is to be met with 
and shrubs projecting from its sides ; whilst the mountain torrents, roaring above in India.” 
and beneath, and frequently dashing in their empetuous course across the path, The tocsin of war soon called our cavalry officer to a more dangerous kind of 
you are pursuing, present a wild and magnificent sight. Night had far advanc_|“battue.” Disagreement among politicians and diplomatists at a distance pre- 
ed, and our ponies began to exhibit unequivocal symptoms of weariness from cipitated the British armies of Hindustan upon Scinde and Afghanistan. On the 
their severe toil, when we arrived at the hotel, then standing at Mussouri, for political demerits of that invasion, our author expresses a strong opinion :—but 
the reception of travellers, Here we soon divested ourselves of our well-soak-| the questicn still at issue betwixt Sir Charles Napier and Col. Outram is not of 
ed garments, and enjoyed the unusual Eastern luxury of a blazing fire. Next that kindon which the “Athemeum” undertakes to pronounce an opinion, Our 
morning, the weather naving cleared up, | sallied forth to enjoy the varied and author served in that campaign, as well as in that against the Sikhs: and though 
beautii enery, and scrambled to the summit of Landour, which stands about many have painted the glories and sufferings of those brilliant achievements, 
7,000 feet above the level of the sea. On the front, towards the Tyne, range,| few have done so with more vividness and spirit. Here is a graphic description 
about 10,000 feet in height ; and far beyond these, Jumnootn and Gungootri,| of breaking up of a camp.— 
whence flow the sources of the Jumna and the Ganges, are visible, their summits} ‘The breaking up of a long standing camp is a scene ef no trifling bustle and 
glittering with everlasting snow, from an elevation of 24,000 feet. On theright confusion. The previous day is usually one of considerable trouble to those 
of this barrier of eternal snow, was dimly visible the peak of Dwalagiri, whose |who have suffered their marching establishment to get out of order ; and when 
hoary heights, though untrodden by the foot of mortal man, have been measur- jit ‘8 requisite to replace a camel or a bullock, the new comer, even if found, 
ed by his ingenuity, and pronounced to be the loftiest in the world. Dazzled) (and that is generally at a ruinous price,) not unfrequently evinces the most 
with the resplendent and gorgeous scene, whose reflection from the morning sun) marked repuynance io tents or bullock trunks. Yet however great the difficulty 
became too much for the eye to endure, I turned to look downon the the peremptory necessity of the habitation being moved before next morning, 
beautiful and fertile valley of the Doune, which lay stretched beneath, and causes all to be prepared at sunset, either by a reduction of baggage, or increase of 
through which the Ganges, extricating itself from the mountains, rushed, in| cattle, save the more provident campaigners, who rectify such deficiencies with- 
its turbid and meandering course, into the plains ; whilst on the other side of| out delay. The earliest practicable hours are kept by all off duty, and two 
the same fairy valley, the clear and stately Jumna flowed majestically onwards, hours after sunset the camp (if well regulated) is quiet enough, unless a horse 
to unite its «rystal waters with its sister river at Allahabad. The scenery here| breaks loose and gets the whole brigade in a state of ferment; for ali seem to 
is excessiyuly striking to the traveller, on account of the miserably barren and) take a deep interest in the progress of any mad animal who tears through the 
unintere: ing flats he must traverse ere he reach these mountains, which nature| camp, with ropes and pegs flying in wild confusion about his heels. As night 
appears to have raised to a stupendous elevation, in atonement for her negli- advances, even these stray madcaps betake themselves to rest, and the quiet is 
gence to other parts of Hindostan. The mild climate of these regions has ren | only disturbed by the hourly tramp of patrols, or the challenge of a sentry. This 
dered them a favorite resort, during the summer months, for the families of) gloom and stillness are suddenly dissipated by the shrill, startling blast of the 
those eking out their eastern servitude ; and many neat villas, partaking more trumpet, wakening all around to activity and consciousness. The loud and con- 
of the character of European, than of Asiatic, architecture, ornament the sides tinued neigh from the pickets, and the angry remonstrances of the camels, 
and summits of Landour and Mussouri. ‘The woods, which cover with great amidst the extensive buzz of human voices, and barking of dogs, tell, that man 
luxuriance the lower ranges of hills, from the base to the summet, constitute| and brute are both aware of the time having come for their allotted duties. 
the principal beauty of the mountains. The trees most abundant near Landour Sticks and dried grass raked into pyramids are sending forth volumes of smoke 
are the oak and the rhododendron ; the latter grows to a large size, and produ-| in one place, and in another are rising into high crackling fires, round which may 
duces a rich crimson flower, far exceeding in size, and brilliancy of color, the be seen groups of dusty figures squatted together inhaling their morning hokahs 
shrub producing that blossom in England ;-and, in the spring, so great is its or spreading their long bony hands to the flames, and listlessly regarding their 


abundance, that it appears to cast a ruddy hue on the sides of the mountains.| more assiduous brethren occupied in striking the tents, or fitting loads on the 


In the interior of the mountains, | have seen, growing wild, almost every kind 
of fruit tree met with in Europe. Here is also a very beautiful and gigantic 
fir growing in the higher altitudes, termed the deodar, which is peculiar, | be- 
lieve, to the Himalayahs, and much valued for its durable propensities when 
used in building.” 

Like most other Englishmen, especially those of the military profession, our 
officer is a devoted sportsman : —and the ranges of the Hymalayah afford con- 
siderable opportunities for the gratification of this passion. Sitting at ease in 
our critical chair, we find it different, however, to get up any intense interest in 
the “ perils by field and flood ;” and feel disposed rather to smile at the chag- 
rin of the disappointed sportsman when misfortune of the following kind over- 
whelm him, than to sympathise in his il concealed mortification — 

“| had remained perched on my rock, contemplating the scene for a consid- 
erable time without being called upon to use my weapons, when, suddenly, a 
noble tehr* stood before me, his long dun hair hanging in ringlets over his body, 
and his head erect, listening to the cries of the beaters, new growing faint io 
the distance. I hastily snatched up my rifle, (as [ thought) and, taking steady 
aim at his shoulder, fired. Though barely forty yards from me, to my utter 
surprise, he dashed away unharmed, and in two minutes! saw him bounding 


_ backs of the beasts of burden. But think not, my lazy fire-worshipper, this in- 


dolence is unobserved ; the eye of the occupant of yonder tent is upon you ;— 
‘he advances softly towards the fire, his arm is raised, and the descending lattie 
‘causes @ momentary scene of flight and confusion which is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a zealous attentiou to duty, proving the salutary force of the *‘argu- 
mentum ad baculum.” Although this is not an orthodox, logical, or, even, le- 
gal argument, it is, nevertheless, frequently used in India, and is generally con- 
clusive. Next morning the voice, unaccompanied by manuel exercise, will pro- 
duce the desired effect. The ioads being packed, and all the tents, save three 
or four lazy —— having disappeared, the second trumpet sends its shrill 
| echoes through the lines, and gives warning that the treadmill will soon be at 
work. Beware of that camel's mouth gaping close to your hand in the dark, 
or he will spoil it for holding arein ora sabre; and beware the treacherous tent 

peg, which lurks in savage gloom for the shins of the unwary. ‘ It is no use 
cursing the peg. Why did you not get out of its way, when you found it was 

not inclined to get out of yours!’ cries a facetious neighbour, as you stop to 

rub the lacerated shir, and narrowly escape beig trampled by an elephant who 

is hustling off with a few hundred weight of canvass and tent-poles hanging 

‘about him. The third trumpet and acup of boiling coffee generally accom- 


at full speed along the ridge of a hill nearly a mile off. Turning away in silent||panied each other, if your khansanah belong to the mght Dean Swift's breed ; 


disgust, | felt almost inclined to vent my anger on my rifle, but discovered that 
haste of the moment, in lieu of the rifle | had snatched up a fowling-piece load- 
ed with shot. Having lost an opportunity such as is rarely met with in tehr 


* Mountain goat: 


and it isno punishment to insist on his drinking it himself—the man would 

swallow a cup of cayenne and fire without winking. The troops are formed 

in dusky masses on their alarm posts ; the commanding officer rides along the 
* Bara singh—twelve horns. 
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lines ; the word of ‘command is given, and passed down the squadrons ; the | 


welcome note for the march is heard, and the tramping of the steeds raises an 
impenetrable cloud of dust around the column, as we cheerfully turn our backs 
on Cubul, most probably forever ; the band prophetically striking up, Ha til mi 
tultdh, or something which I mistook for it.” 

As a specimen of the writer’s powers in more serious description, we. 
add his brief account of the storm and capture of Ghuzni:—which, our rea- 
dere will remember, caused the dissolution of the armies of Dost Mahomed, | 
and laid Afghanistan at the feet of our victorious soldiers :— 

“* The plan of operations against Ghuzni having now been arranged, ge- 
neral orders directed the troopsto move as quietly as po-sible from their) 
quarters to the alloted positions. About three in the morning the artillery), 
had occupied the heights near the Caubul gate of the fort, and about three 
hundred yards from the ramparts. The infantry were drawn up in columns 


\isfied Gen. Scott that a road for artillery could be cut from Chalcoa to San Au- 
gustine, Gen. Worth’s division moved in that direction on the 15th, followed by 
‘General Quitman’s, Pillow’s and Twiggs’s. By this move a new line of opera- 
Itione was vaken on the southern and northwestern sidesof the city of Mexico, 
and the strong works of Penon and Mexicalcingo, on which Santa Anna had be- 


‘stowed such immense labor, were completely turned oe the 16th Aug. Gen. 
| Worth marched as tar as the Pacieaga of San Gregoria, when a balt was or- 
| dered by Gen. Scott, as Gen. Twiggs had met a large force of the enemy near 


Chales. Gen. Twiggs promptly ordered the heaviest trains to be unlim- 


bered, and after a few discharges, the enemy was dispersed, with a loss of six 


killed. On the 17th, Gen. Worth resumed his march, over a terrible bad road, 
but by 8 o'clock in the morning, he was in sight ot the domes and spires of 
the capital without opposition, except that rocks had been rolled upon the road 
and ditches dug, evidently showing that Gen. Scott had stolen a march on 


of companies on the road beneath the hills, and to the left rear of the artil-//Santa Anna. On reaching this point, however, a scattering fire was sng - 
lery. The cavalry were posted round the fort to intercept the retreat of /the head of his column by a party stationed in an advantageous position, whic 

the garrison and the advance of relif. The 16th Lancers were on the Cau-||was soon silenced by Col. Smith's light battalion of the 2d artillery under Ma- 
bul road, in the rear of the infanty, as a diversion was expected from the | jor Galb ; another attack was shortly after made, but again the enemy's 
ynemy’s cavalry inthe mountains, in favor of the besieged. The morning pickets were driven in without loss. At 7 o'clock on the 18th Gen. Scott ar- 
was exceedingly dark, and all around quiet asdeath ; for the garrison, who rived at San Augustine. At 10 o’clock Gen. Worth was in full march for the 
had hitherto kept up an almost incessant cannonade, seemed to think they) city of Mexico, by the main road ; Majors Smith and Trumbull, Capt. Mason 
had done enough, and were enjoying repose. We began to imagine that and other Engineer officers were sent in advance, supported by Captain Blake's 
they had used up their amunition in the past vigorous efforts to alarm ws, squadron of dragoons, to reconnoitre, when a masked battery was opened on 
and that the fort had been evacuated. This oppressive silence was inter- them, and the ball from an 18 pounder killed Capt. Thornton, of the 2d dra- 
rupted by the word of command passing down the ranks in a whisper ; and goons, beside severely wounding a guide. Col. Garland’s brigade was ordered 
the forlorn hope moved to their post near the Caubul gate, to await the re | to occupy a position in a plain insight of the enemy's batteries at San Anto- 
sult of the engineers’ experiment. The bags of powder, amounting to three nio, whilst Col. Starks brigade aad , stall battery took their station in the 
hundred pounds in weight, were carried by the sappers, supported by a rear close by. A party was then sent out to reconnoitre to ascertain the prac- 


' themselves devotedly into this passage, resolved to defend it with their|. 


party of European volunteers: and the engineer officers, who placed the 
powder at the gate, distinctly heard the voices of the Afgh- ‘ econ- 
versing near the gateway. The saucisson was laid, and fire er, 
of the Bengal Engineers. Suddenly a broad glare lit up the ramy. 
with a smothered, crushing report, the Caubul gate was shattered . 
numerable fragments. In one moment the face of nature seemed to hay__ 
awoke in uproar. The rushing and confusion in the City and on the ram. 
parts was accompanied by a hasty and random fire from any gun which 
could be manned, no matter where it was pointed. The whole city, aroused 
instantaneously from repose, and yet too late, hurried in confused masses 
to man the walls, ignorant of the disaster which had befallen the gateway. 


tieability of finding a road by which the village of San Angel might be reached, 
and the strong hold of San Antonio could be turned, This party had a skir- 
mish with the enemy, killing 5 or 6, and taking as many prisoners, without 


4 losing a man. ‘The result of the recounoisance was favorable, and it was as- 


certained that a road could be made. ‘The Mexicans were plainly seen in for- 
ees near Bronteras. 

At acouncil held that night, it was determined to attack them in the morn- 
ing. While the reconnoisance was going on, Gen. Worth had established 
himself at the Haciendo of Burera, from the windows of which countless num- 
bers of the enemy could be seen at work upon the batteries of San Antonio. 
About noon they opened upon the Haciendo with both round shot and shell ; 


Then burst from the hills the solemn, majestic roar of our artilery ; light nearly every shot took effect, but did no damage, except to the buildings. Late 
flashed upon light in uninterrupted succession, and the shell, sped on its) i, the evening they were again opened, but were silent during the night. Had 
mission of death, curved steadily through the lurid atmosphere. The fort ino fire have been kept up, the Haciendo might have beea torn to pieces, and 


| 


continued a random answer from its guns, and hung out lights from the | the entire command have been compelled to retire. 


walls, to discover the locality of their assailants ; but this served to direct’ 
the fire of our artillery, and the walls were soon cleared ot their occupants. 


At 8 o'clock on the morning of the 19th, the batteries again opened on Gen. 
Worth’s position ; so hot was the fire that the troops were compelled to gain 


The wing of a Native Infantry regiment, posted on the south-eastern front. 
: behind the buildings, but did not give up their position. About 9 
drew a part of the beseiged in that direction, to repel this false attack. ‘o’clock the division of Tole and Pillow were ordered to march in the direc- 


Water Seber she sweeping the parapets, Coleacl ion of Frontera, and by one in the afternoon were in plain sight of the enemy's 


leading four light companies from the 2d, 13th, 17th, and Company’s Eu- 


batteries, and within range of the heavier guns. The brigade of P. W. Smith 


ropean Regiment, advanced to storm the Caubul gate, closely followed by| \was ordered to advance towards the enemy's works, whilst that of Col Riley 


the perty, Iwas ordered to a small village towards the right, and thus cut off reinforcements, 


sisting of the remainder of those four British regiments. The enemy open-| 


which might be sent Valencia from the city. 


ed a sharp fire of matchlocks upon the advance, and the gateway was found | A ‘ ws 
much obstructed with rubbish and splintered beams from the demmeliched|| An incessant fire was opened on Colonel Smith's command, iii soon the 
Rifles were engaged with the pickets of the enemy, driving themin The 


framework. The postern, turning sharply to the right, and leading to the |B 


twelve pounder batteries of Captain Magruder, and the mountain howitzer bat- 


interior-of the place, induced ver 
it beck | teries, now commanded by Lieut. Callender, of the Ordnance Department, 


ed up, in consequence of which he took upon himself to order a bugler to 
sound the retreat; but the advanced party having penetrated into the inte \ 
rior, heard, or heeded not, the recail. Overcoming every obstacle, the gal-| 
lant Britons rushed with a loud cheer through the postern, at whose en-) 
trance they were met by a body of Afghan desperadoes, who had thrown 


were pressed forward and opened on the enemy, but were so much exposed to 
a fire from heavier guns that they were soon siienced. Lieuts. Johnson and 
Callender were seriously wounded. At three o’clock, General Cadwallader 
was ordered out to support Colonel Riley, reinforcements being seen on their 
way out fiom the city ; whilst General Pearce was sent to sustain General 


lives. Here, the struggle was short, but deadly. Armed with sword and Smith. 


daggers, each Afghan tought and fell, with his taceto the enemy, and if a) 


‘The tiring from the enemy’s batteries was incessant. About 4 o'clock Gen. 


spark of life remained after he had been hurled to the earth, his last act | Scott arrived, and seeing the immense strength of the Mexican’s at once or- 
was to direct a sword or pistol against the breast of his hated foe, as our} dered Gen. Shields’ brigade to support Riley and Cadwallader, and prevent, if 
men trampled over him in their onward career. So confined had been the,;possible, a juncture of the forces coming out from the city, with those of Va- 
area for combat, that many of the soldiers, being unable to use their wea-, lencia’; but fewjof the movements of our own troops could be seen but every 
pons at full length in the melee, unfixed their bayonets, and used them as| motion of the enemy was visible. The orderof battle of Valencia was most 


daggers ; and the broken and blood-stained weapons told with what effect 
they had been wielded. The resistance at the entrance having been over- 
come by the destruction of this desperate band, the cry was, ‘On—on! to 
the citadel!’ A panic had now seized and paralyzed many of the garrison,| 


jimposing. Infantry were seen drawn up to support the batteries, whilst long 
lines of the enemies cavalry were stationed in the rear as if waiting the shock 
‘of the battle. ‘T'wo separate charges of the latter were distinctly seen to be 
repulsed by Col. Riley. Until night had fairly closed in, the firing from the 


for they had huddled together in confined spaces, and stood to be slaught- jenemies batteries had not slacked. It had been a continuous roar for nearly 


ered like sheep, or rushed in frenzy to the walls, and cast themselves trom, 
the parapets. No thought of refuge and opposition in the citadel seemed to 
have occurred to any, nor had it been sufliciently equipped for defence. 
The efforts of tha most rational were directed towards an escape outside the 
walls by secret outlets; but these, in the clear light of morning, and the 
sabres of the cavalry, left slender hopes of escape. As daylight brought 
each minute tracing of the works into view, the gallant British regiments) 
were seen winding up the steep rocky assent which led to the citadel, 
where, with a wild * hurrah ! they burst the gate, mounted the ramparts, 
and cast loose the gay blazonry of their banners to the wind, as it moaned! 
along the shattered battlements of captured Ghuzni.” 

We have given these passages in preference to others on more exciting 
but beiter known, topics. The volumes, we think, are likely to find read- 
ers among those who shall read our extracts. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
PARTICULARS OF THE TWO VICTORIOUS BATTLES OF 
CONTRERAS AND CHURUBUSCO. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 14th, 1847. 

From the Picayune of Sept. 8, we learn that the steamer Mary Kingsland 
arrived at New Orleans on the 7th, bringing accounts of the two victorious bat- 
tles of Contreras and Churubusco, so called, from field works of the enemy. 
The proposition for an armistice was made by Gen. Scott,—supposed to have 
been at the instance of the British Embassy. The report hitherto given that 
the city of Mexico was at our mercy, seems to be unfounded ; and should) 
peace not follow from the negotiations now pending, another battle must en- 
sue. 

A letter from Mr. Kendall, dated Tacubazo, Aug. 22nd, says :—-‘ The Arch 
Bishop's Palace of this place is now occupied by Gen. Scott and a portion of 
the army, after defeating the enemy in twoot the hardest fought battles in the 
war. On the 14th instant, a reconnoisance made by Col, Dumcan having sat- 


six hours. 

Gen. Scott retired to San Augustine about 8 o'clock, in the midst of a hard 
rain, and Generals Twiggs and Pillow came in about 11 o’clock, completely ex- 
hausted, not anticipating the great strength of the works of the enemy. Jt was 
thought that the batteries could be taken at a dash and that the troops would 
ail be comfortably quartered at San Angel, for the night. Instead of this a 
large portion of them were compelled to bivouac without blankets, in the midst 
of a pittiless storm. 

On the 20th Worth was ordered to move with a part of his division, Garland’s 
brigade, to aid in the attack on Valencia ; for to force this position was deemed 
indispensable. At 7 o'clock a few discharges of cannon were heard, a ot 
of musketry, and some even said that in the distance horses of the enemy coul 
be seen flying towards the city, yet few deemed that the batteries had been 
stormed and carried yet. 

It was so, Gen. Scott himself accompanied General Worth, and started for 
the scene of action, when they were met by Capt. Mason with the joyful in- 
telligence that Valencia had been completely routed after a terrible struggle. 
‘The attack upon his works was planned by Gen. Smith, and resulted in the cap- 
ture of 15 pieces of artillery and some fifteen hundred prisoners, among the.a 
Gens. Blanco, Garcia, Mendoza and the notorious Salas. He also captured all 
the ammunition and camp equipage, while the road over which they who es- 
jcaped fled, was strewed with muskets. No less than seven hundred of the 
enemy—among them many officers—were left dead on the field, whilst the 
jnaumber of wounded was far greater, and the works of Contreras completely in 
the power of the Americanarmy. Gen. Scott at once ordered Gen Worth to 
fall back on San Antonio, to turn and capture that work, and then push on to 
wards the Capital by the main road, whilst the main body of the army moved 
on towards San Ange! and Cohoycam. 

Gen. Twiggs had scarcely moved half a mile beyond the latter village, when 
a rattling fire of musketry announced that it was actively engaged with the out- 
posts of the enemy, and the heavy booming of cannon now gave token that 
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the noted second division had fallen on another strong work. A few minutes 

more and tremendous firing from the right made it evident that Gen. Worth’s 

division was actively engaged. He had completely turned the strong works 

of San Antonio, but while doing so the enemy had abandoned the place with a 

= of three heavy gun’s and had fallen back on a second stronger line o 
8. 

It was now one o'clock in the afternoon, and about the commencement of the 
battle ; and such a rattling of fire arms has seldom or never been heard on the 
Continent of America, accompanied with such booming of artillery and this 
was continued over two hours, when the enemy was completely routed from 
every point, and those who were not killed or taken prisoners, were in full flight 
for the city. 

The strength of the enemy at this place was known to have been at least 
fifteen, and many say twenty thousand, all fresh troops, and in a position of un- 
common strength. Opposed to them were about six thousand Americans, ja 
ded and broken down by marches and countermarches, and incessant toil. At 
Churubusco the Mexicans say Santa Anna commanded in person, but that he 
retired early. 

The young men of the Capital from whom so much was expected, nearly all 
fled, without firing a gun. 

The loss on our side has fallen most heavily upon the South Carolina and 
New York volunteers. The 6th Infantry and Smith’s Battalion and the batteries 
of Capt. Magruder and Taylor. The South Carolina was nearly cut to pieces. 
Thirteen Mexican Generals were killed and wounded. 


More ammunition was captured than Scott has used since he had been in the | 


country. 
The following are the terms of the Armistice agreed upon while the Co 
missioners of the two Governments shall negutiate terms of Peace. 
Neither army is to be reinferced or build new defences during the Armistice. 
nor go beyond its present line ; in short, the two armies are in no way, to in- 
terfere with each other without forty-eight hours notice. 


form—7,000 only of our men actually engaged at the main battle of Churubus- 
ce—only 7,000 with two light batteries of eight pieces, in conflict with 32,000 
of the enemy, with heavy artillery and strongly fortified. After two hours of 
bloody conflict, mainly with the bayonet, we carried everything—the enemy 
‘were pursued to the gates of the city. Our loss (heavy indeed !) short of 1,000, 
“« the enemy's 5,000, including many distinguished men.” This is, indeed, a 
brilliant victory. We congratulate the whole country upon the glory which our 
larms have attained, and the prospect it promises of peace. An armistice had 
ibeen concluded for forty-eight hours—the particulars of which we give in 
ifull—in order to open negotiations. We give the names of the Mexican com- 
‘missioners, at the head of whom stands Herrera himself. Mr. Trist writes, 
that they had already had two meetings, and were to have a third, and perhaps 
‘a last interview, on Monday, the 30th August. It would be idle for us to spec- 
ulate on the ultimate results. Indeed, we have no time to-night for that pur- 
pose, even if we had all the elements of calculation before us. 

But we cannot forbear adding that this decisive victory places the capital of 
the Mexicans at the head of ourarmy. The consternation caused by the rout 
lof their army has induced the enemy to enter into negotiation for peace. The 
jissue of this negotiation is not to be counted on withconfidence. The firmness 
iwith which the war has been prosecuted has brought the infatuated Mexicans 
to enter on the discussion of peace. After the panic of the moment is passed, 
ithey may again manifest their insane obstinacy in prolonging the war. ‘Ihere 
‘should be no relaxation of our efforts, no pause in our preparations, until a 
peace is conquered, and a ratified treaty shall secure its continuance. 

One of the letters which we publish, speaks of Santa Anna’s manifesto of the 
‘23d August, which he transmits in Spanish. We have no time to have it trans- 
lated to-night, but it shall appear to-morrow. 

Meanwhile, we lay before our readers an abstract of the most important points 
in the manifesto ; and a most insidious, evasive, and bungling attempt to throw 
ithe whole blame from himself to the offending general (believed to be Gen. 


'|Valencia) is scarcely to be found even in the history of Mexican documents. 


The following is a list of killed and wounded. Officers killed, Regulars, | General Santa Anna commences his manifesto, announcing to the Mexican 


Major Mills, 15th Infantry ; Capt. Burk, Ist Artillery ; Capt. Hanson, 7th In- 
fantry ; Capt. Thornton, 2nd Dragoons; Capt. Capron, Ist Artillery ; Capt | 
Quatz, 15th Infantry ; Captain Anderson, 2nd Infantry ; Lt. Irons, Ist Artille-| 
ry, attached to General Cadwallader’s staff; Lieut. Preston Johnson, Ist) 


people the armistice which he had concluded with Gen. Scott, by saying that 
the events of the 19th and 20th are already too notorious, because they were 
unfortunate. He then adverts to the extraordinary exertions which he had 


jused to raise and equip an army of more than 20,000 men, and provide supplies 


Artillery, but attached to Magruder's Battery ; Lieut. Easley, 2nd Infantry ; for them, and to construct lines of fortification. His plan of defence, he says, 


Lieut. Boidmen, 5th Infantry ; Lieut. Hoffman, Ist Artillery. Volunteers— 


jwas evident from a glance at the works constructed, and at the disposition of 


Lieut. Chandler, N. Y. Reg’t Col. P.M. Butler, and Lieut. David Adams,||his troops ; but in war, an accident apparently insignificant may frustrate the 


Lieut. W. R. Williams, of South Corolina Regiment. 

Officers wounded— Regulars—Col. Clark, 6th infaniry, slightly; Col. Mor- 
gan, 15th infantry, severely ; Major Wade, 3d artillery, severely ; Major Bon. 
evetti, 6th infantry, slightly ; Capcain. Wessells, 2nd infantry, severely ; 
Capt. Phil. Kearny, Ist dragoons, severely ; Capt. Craig, 3d infantry, severely 
Capt. Ross, 7th infantry, severely ; Capt. J. KR. Smith, 2nd infantry, severely ; 
Capt. Chapman, 5th infantry, slightly ; Capt. Johnson, 9th infantry, slightly 
Capt. Holden, 12th infantry, slightly ; Capt. Hathaway, 3d artillery, slightly ; 
Capt. Holtman, 6th infantry, slightly ; Lieut Schuyler Hamilton, 1st infantry 
but attached to Gen. Scott's staff, severely ; Lieut. Halloway, 8th infantry, but 
attached to Smith's light battalion, severely ; Lieut Bacon, 6th infantry, se 
verely ; Lt. Callender, of the ordnance, but commandjng howitzer battery, se- 
verely ; Lt. Arnold, artillery, severely. 

Lt. ca Thorn, 3rd Drags, attached to Col. Garland’s staff, slightly ; Lt. 


Hendri 6th In‘antry, severely ; Lieut. Humbert, 6th Infantry, severely ; 
Lieut. n, Ist Artillery, but attached to Taylor Battery, slightly ; Lieut. 
Lorimer Graham, acting with 1st Dragoons, severely ; Lieutenant Van Buren. 
of the Rifes, slightly ; Lieutenant Martin, ist Artillery, right arm shot off ; 


Lieut. Goodloe, 15th Infantry, mortally ; Lieut Farrolly, 15th Infantry, but at-|) 


tached to Smith's light battallion, severely ; Lieut. Legenaell, adjutant 5th In- 
fantry, slightly ; Lieut. Bee, 3d infantry, slightly ; Lieut. Lovell, 2nd Infantry, 
slightly ; Lieut. Chandler, 3rd Infantry, slightly ; Lieut. Collins, 4th Infantry, 
slightly. Lieut. Newman, 9th infantry, severely ; Lieut. Gardner, 2nd in- 
fantry, severely ; Lieut. Hayden, 2d infantry, Lieut. Sprague, 9th infantry, 
slightly ; Lieut. Palmer, 9th infantry, severely ; Lieut. Buckner, 6th infantry, 
= ; Lieut. Cram, 9th infantry, slightly. 


ieut. Simpkin, 12th infantry, slightly ; Lieut. Peternell, 5th infantry, do ;), 


Lieut. Bennett, 5th infantry. Volunteers New York Regiment—Col. Burnett, 
severely ; Captain Fairchild, slightly ; Captain Dyckman, severely ; Lieut 
Sweeney, do ; Lieut. Cooper, do ; Lieut. Jenniss, slightly ; Lt. McCabe, do; 
Lieut Potter, severely. 


Lieut. Griffen, slightly ; Lieut Malbowsky, slightly. South Carolina Regi- 


ment—Lieut. Col. J. P. Dickenson, severely ; Capt. Jas. D. Blanding, slight- 


ly ; Adjt. Cauty, severely ; Lieutenant Sumpter, slightly ; Capt. K. S. Moffatt, 
ight! 


tly. 
.. XK. S. Billings, severely ; Lieut. J. R. Clark, ager ; Lieut. Jas. 
Steen, slightly ; Lieut. J. R. Davis, slightly ; Capt. W. D, De Saussure, do ; 
Lieut. Jas. Abney, serious. 
From the Washington Union, Tuesday night, 14th instant. 
IMPORTANT FROM THE ARMY. 
THE BATTLE OF CHURUBUSCO. 

We at length received an account of the great battle which has been fought 
before the capital, fromthe pens of our own friends. ‘The New Orleans papers 
came to hand by this evening’s southern mail ; but the Mary Kingsland had 
not arrived when the New Orleans papers of the 7th were published. The 
despatches, however, which were expressed from New Orleans, were received 
in the mail by the Secretaries of State and of War; and we are enabled to lay 
some verv interesting details of the bloodiest, and perhaps the most decisive 
and brilliant battle of the war, before our readers. 

We have not heard whether any despatches have been received from Gene- 


ral Scott ; nor, indeed, that any letters have been received by the Secretary) 
from the camp. But, instead of these, we have been favored with the following) 


letters, received at the War Department from an officer at Vera Cruz—the 
first written by himself, and the other two addressed to him by two officers of 
the army—one a highly distinguished general, who “ bore the brunt and battle 
of the day,” and the other from acaptain in the service. These letters give 
to the whole account the stamp and authenticity of official intelligence. In 
addition to these, we give copious extracts from the “ Sun of Anahuac” (Vera 
Cruz) of the Ist Sept>mber, derived, also, no doubt, from the most acthentic 
sources, We hope to receive other details of these thrilling events in the course 
ef to-morrow, which we shall hasten to lay before our readers. ; 

These events are glorious to the arms of ourcountry. The most important, 
and perhaps the most correct letter which we publish—certainly from an offi- 
cer of the highest distinction—represents the disparity of the number of the 
troops engaged, and the lossesof the respective armies, in the most imposing 


‘most skilful combinations. Oa the 18th,at 11 o'clock in the morning, he or- 
ldered a general who commanded a division of 5,000 men and 24 pieces of ar- 
tillery, to fall back on the village of Coyoacan, for the purpose of effecting a 
concentration of forces, in consequence of a movoment of the enemy. But 
this general, forget:ing that there could not be two commanders in @ field of 
battle, undertook to object to the order ; and, instead of falling back, advanced ; 
jand the first news that he (Santa Anna) had of this unfortunate movement was 
the report of cannon, showing that an engagement had commenced. Witha 
fatal presentiment of the consequences, he immediately placed himself at the 
|head of a brilliant brigade of four thousand men and five pieces of artillery, 
land proceeded to the support of the general, but arrived too late. The enemy 
had interposed his force between them ; and night coming on, and tha rain fall- 
jing in torrents, he was compelled to retire. He, however, sent an order by an 
\aid-de-camp to the refractory general, directing him to retire to San Angel by 
‘the only road which was then left him; but, instead of obeying this order, the 
general sent him word that what he wanted was more troops; that he had 
jpeaten the enemy and put him to flight, and had granted promotions in conse- 
quence of the victory ! 

The next day at dawn, Santa Anna says, he made another effort to proceed 
to the support of the erring general, (whose name he does not mention,) but 
had hardly put himself in motion when the enemy made his attack, and in ten 
minutes the general was routed. The consequences of this, he says, were 
terrible. ‘The enemy could, by a rapid movement, reach the capital before it 
was possible forzhiim to succor it, or might fall with the whole body of bis 
troops upon a part of the Mexican army. An engagement did take place be- 
tween their respective advanced corps, and Santa Anna says his exertions did 
not cost the enemy a little blood, and that he succeeded in placing himself in a 
position to save the capital ; but, upon receiving a communication from Gen. 
‘Scott proposing an armistice, he concluded to accede to it. He then touches 
jupen the propriety of an armistice in the abstract, and concludes by saying that 
‘if the present armistice does not result in peace, the war canbe renewed. He 
‘is still, he says, at the head of a respectable body of troops, and the nation will 


‘support him in mamtaing its honor. At the same time, he threatens to punish 
factious and seditions opposition to the supreme authority. 

The following letter is from a highly respectable officer at Vera Cruz, to the 
Secretary of War : 

« Vera Cruz, Aug. 31, 1847. 

« Sir: I have the honor and satisfaction to inform you that our army has 
‘again been crowned with victory; 32,000 Mexicans engaged, with General 
Santa Anna at their head our little army, who, with the bayonets, drove them, 
in two hours, to the gates of the city. 

‘*« Commissioners were immediately appointed and negotiations are going on. 
The protocol appears on the face of it to be dictated by our commissioners. [ 
‘had an English copy of it to send to you, but Colonel Wilson, for some cause 
lbest known to himself, begged it to send to the President. 
| I send despatches which | received from Mr. Trist, to the Hon. James 
‘Buchanan. I cannot conclude without congratulating you, sir, on this mighty 
conquest, for I feel assured it will result in peace aredes will, in my opin- 
ion, hurry the conclusion of it. He ought never to have got out after he got 
linto the city ; nevertheless, | firmly believe it will hasten a peace. Valencia 
imade his escape with only two companions to Toluca, where he pronounced 
against Santa Anna and peace. 

“T enclose the copy of a letter which I have received from a very distin- 
guished officer of the army. 

« With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Hon. WILLIAM L. MARCY, 

Secretary of War, Washington city. 

“«T am pleased to add, that the following named persons are the commis- 
sioners on the part of Mexico ; and more so, because they are considered most 
friendly disposed for peace, viz : 

General HERRERA, 

SOR. CONTO, Lawyer. 

General MORA Y. VILLAMIL, 

SOR. ATRISLAIN, Lawyer, 

SOR, ARROYO. Secretary, (formerly secretary of legation in the U. S. 
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Ghe Anglo American. 


« | have just seen a letter from one of the most respectable English house to ‘August, 1847, to enter into an armistice, for the purpose of giving the Mexi- 
their house here, they say that the Mexicans ae so out-generaled and so can government an opportunity of receiving propositions for peace from the 
cornered, that they must make peace ; but that Gen. Scott says that if they do commissioner appointed by the President of the United States, and now with 
BE not at once, he willnot occupy the city with a territorial government—place the American army ; when the following articles were agreed upon. 
5,000 troops to open the roads, &c. ‘They speak of the Americans with ad- 1 Art. 1. Hostilities shall instantly and absolutely cease between the armies of 
miration. __ | the United States of America and the Mexican States, within thirty leagves of 
“Thecountry people were already commencing to supply the army with the capital of the latter States, to allow tame to the commissioners appointed 
everything. by the United States and the commissioners to be appointed by the Mexisao 
The following letter is from a highly distinguished officer of our army, who Republic, to negociate. 
had a principal part in the battle : || 2. This armistice shall continue as long as the commissioners of the two go- 
Tacusaya, Aug 26, 1847. — vernments may be engaged on negotiations, or until the commander of either 
f My dear sir : I owe it to your many acts of kindness to inform you that our of the said armies shall give formal notice to the other of the cessation of the 
arms are crowned with a glorious victory. After many minor combats, but al- armistice, and for forty-eight hours after such notice. 
j ways aguinst very superior numbers, with about 7.000 we encountered the | 3. In the meantime, neither army shall, within thirty leagues of the city of 
enemy's army, beaded by Santa Anna, at Churubusco, 3 or 4 miles from the Mexico, commence any new fortification, or military work of offence or defence, 
gates of the capital s rongly entrenched. To this position we could not get. or do anything to enlarge or strengthen any existing work or fortification of that 
two light batteries, eight pieces. ‘Ihe enemy had much heavy artillery and character, within the said limits. 
32,000 men. After two hours of bloody conflict, mainly with the bayonets,| 4. Neither army shall be reinforced within the same. Any reinforcements 
we carried every thing. The route was complete, and the pursuit carried to in troops or munitions of war, other than subsistance now approaching either 
the gates of the city. Our loss in short of 1,000—the enemy’s 5,000, inclu- army, shall be stopped at the distance of twenty-eight leagues from the city of 


ding maoy distinguished men, generals and civilians. ; ||Mexico 
In haste, your friend. || 5. Neither army, nor any detachment from it, shall advance beyond the line 


The following is an extract of a private letter from a captain in the army, | it at present occupies. 

6. Neither army, nor any detachment or individual of either, shall pass the 
neutral limits established by the last article, except under flags of truce bear- 
‘ing the correspondence between the two armies, or on the business authorized 
iby the next article ; and individvals of either army who may chauce to strag- 


_gle within the neutral limits, shall by the opposite party, be kindly warned off 


(who witnessed the battle,) addressed to his correspondent at Vera Cruz, and | 


enclosed to the Secretary of War : “ TacuBaya Aug. 28. 

‘* You have ne doubt been made aware that, during our stay in Puebla, the 
General-in-Chief and Mr. ‘l'rist received several visits from the British secretary, 
of legation in the city of Mexico, relative to peace with this country, so that 


some of the Americans actua'ly believed we were going to a treaty of peace or sent back to their own armies under flags of truce. 


signed at once ; but all this vanished as soon as Santa Anna got the people a 


7. The American army shall not by violence obstruct the pass from the open 


little united, and a large force collected in the capital to resist the enemy , ‘country into the city of Mexico, of the ordinary supplies of food necessary to 


and General Scott, in the mean time having received reinforcements, continued 
his march on the capital on the 7th instant On reconnoitering the hill of Pe- 
non, three leagues from the city, which was fortified, the General in-chief con- 
elnded not to attack it, and the troops were marched round the south of Lake, 
Chalco to Tialpam, or San Augustin, where the last arrived on the 19th inst. 
On the afternoon of that day an action was commenced by the troops under 
General Twiggs and Pillow, about four miles from Tialpam, on the road to San 
Angel, where the Mexicans held a strong position, with about twenty pieces 
of cannon aud six thousand men, under Gen. Valencia, at a place called Con- 
treros, and on some heights called the Lomas of Magdalena. 
« The fire was kept up until night with great vivacity by the Mexicans; as. 
they were at a considerable distance from their adversaries, who fired but little 
during the afternoon, and of course suffered most from the fire of the Mexican, 
artillery ; but at break of day on the 20th, Gen Smith surrounded one flank of 
the enemy, got in their rear, made over 3,000 prisoners, took all their artillery, 
and killed 600 or 700 of them ‘The Americans under Twiggs and Pillow’ 
continued their march to San Angel and Coyoacan, so as to get in the rear of 
San Antonio, on the Tialpam road to Mexico were also fortified, which the en | 
emy hastily abandoned and retreated to a brigade over a stream of water that 
crossed the road, where they had a large fortification ; and on the left of the 
road a few hundred yards, another forufication with a large convent well garri- 
soned and fortitied also. Here the American forces all neared each other, and 
were fired on with vivacity by the Mexicans for about an hour. ‘The troops of 
Genera! Worth drove the enemy out of the works about the bridge, and pur-| 
sued them along the main road ; and General Shields attacked a hacienda a 
little further on, and routed them from there ; and after about two hours the 
battle of Churubusco was ended—in which the enemy had about 20,000 men.) 
and commanded by Santa Anna in person, who retreated through Mexico to 
Guadalupe, as he thought, of course, that the Americans would enter the city 
General Worth slept in the advance that night, about a league and a half from 
the city ; and he next day came to this place, where the General-in Chief ar- 
rived also.” 
‘The officer at Vera Cruz, who writes from that place to the Secretary of, 
War, addresses a second letter to the Secretary, but simply enclosing him a 
copy of the Sunof Anahuac, of September Ist, from which we make the fol. 
lowing extracts : 
F.om the Sun of Anahuac, Vera Cruz, Sept. 1. 
HUZZAH ! HUZZALL!! HUZZAH!!! GREAT VICTORY! 
32,000 Mexicans defeated by 7,000 Americans!!! | 


} 


ithe consumption of its inhabitaats, or the Mexican army within the city ; nor 
shall the Mexican authorities, civil or military, do any act to°obstruct the 
|passage of supplies from the city or the country needed by the American 


army. 
8. All American prisoners of war remaining in the hands of the Mexican 
army, and not heretofore exchanged, shall immediately or as soon as practica- 
ble, be restored to the American army, against a like number, having regard to 
rank, of Mexican prisoners captured by the American army. 
9. All American citizens who were established in the city of Mexico prior to 
the existing war, and who have since been expelled from that city, shall be al- 
lowed to return to their respective business or families therein, without delay 
or molestation. 
10. The better to enable the belligerent armies to execute these articles, and 
to favor the great object of peace, it is further agreed between the parties that 
any courier with despatches that either army shall desire to send along the line 
from the city of Mexico or its vicinity, to and from Vera Cruz, shall receive a 
safe-conduct from the commander of the opposing army. 
11. The administration of justice between Mexicans, according to the 
general and state constitutions and laws, by the local “ede the towns 


and places occupied by the American forces, shall not be ted in any 
manner. 
12. Persons and property shall be respected in the towns and places occu- 
pied by the American forces. No person shall be molested in the exercise of 
his profession ; nor shall the services of any one be required without his con- 
sent, a just price shall be paid and trade remain unmolested. 
13. Those wounded prisoners who may desire to remove to some more con - 
venient place for the purpose of being cured of their wounds, shall be allowed 
to do so without molestation, they still remaining prisoners. 
14. Those Mexican medical officers who may wish to attend the wounded, 
shall have the privilege of doing so, if their services be required. 
15. For the more perfect execution of ‘his agreement, two commissioners 
shail be apppointed, one by each party, who in case of disagreement shall ap- 
point a urd. 
16. This convention shall have no force or effect unless approved by their ex- 
cellencies the commanders respectively of the two armies within twenty-four 
hours, reckoning from the sixth hour of the 23rd day of August, 1837. 

A. QUITMAN, Maj. Gen. U.S. A. 

PERS!IFER F. SMITH, Bvt. Brig. Gen. U.S. A. 


Our army has again covered itself witn glory ! 

‘The English courier has just arrived, and the news—-NEWS we say—is, 
that Gen. Santa Anna and thirty thousand men have been defeated ! whipped! ! 
and completely routed !!! 

Our troops engaged those of the enemy about three miles from the capital of 
Mexico, where they were strongly entrenched. After a combat of TWO 
HOURS, they (the enemy) were put to flight!!! 

The enemy's forces amounted to THIR’T'Y-TWO THOUSAND MEN! 
and our forces toSEVEN THOUSAND!!! 

Three more cheers for the American army: Huzzah! Huzzah!! Hur. 

The enemy’s thirty two thousand men were driven to the gates of the city | 
of Mexico by our seven thousand men at the ,,oint of the bayonet. 

Four commissioners were sent to Gen. Scott from the city of Mexico. i 

The news came by the English courier, and, therefore, we suppose that no 
one willdoubtit. We will say, further, that we have seen a letter which no 
one woula dare to contradict, which says all we have said. This letter is da-| 
ted Tacubaya, three miles from Mexico, Aug 26. 

N Bb. We have just seen in the Diario del Gobierno that an armistice of 
forty-eight hours was granted by Gen. Scott. 

We publish to day a second edition of our paper of yesterday, in order to’ 
give our readers the articles of the armist ce which was granted by General, 
Scott. We copy ail the documents which we find in the Diario del Gobierno.| 
Some of the communications are in the Spaaish language. The want of time 
kept us from translating thei, as the steamer leaves this morning for New Or- 
leans. ‘They will be understood. We wiil issue an extra, if possible, befoe 
the Mary Kingsland leaves, with Santa Anna’s Manifesto. 

[These documents we have had translated into English, 
those of our readers who are not versed in the Spanish idiom J} 

The undersigned appointed respectively—the three first by Major General 
Winfield Scott, commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States ; and 
the two last by hisexcelleney D. Au'onio Lopez de Santa Anna, President of 
the Mexican republic and commander-in chief of its armies, met with fuli pow- 


for the benefit of 


FRANKLIN PIERCE, Brig. Gen. U. S. A. 
IGNACIO DE MORA Y VILLAMIL, 
BENITO QUIJANO. 
A true copy of the original. 
G. W. LAY, U.S A., Mil. See. to the General-in-Chief. 

Headquarters of the Army U. S, Tacubaya, Aug. 23, 1847. 
Considered, approved, and ratified, with the express understanding that the 
word supplies,” as used the second time, without qualification in the seventh 
article of this military convention—American copy—shall be taken to mean (as 
ia both the British and American armies) arms, munitions, clothing, equipments, 


subsistence (for men,) forage, money, and in general all the wants of an army. 


That word supplies” in the Mexican cupy, is erroneously translated ‘‘viveres” 
instead of “ recursos.” 
WINFIELD SCOTT, General-in-Chief of the U. S. A. 
[ Translation 

Ratified, suppressing the 9th article, and explaining the 4th, to the effect that 
the temporary peace of this armistice shal! be observed in the capital and 28 
leagues around it , and agreeing that the word supplies shall be translated re- 
cursos ; and that it comprehends everything which the army may have need, 


except arms and munitions. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 


Headquarters Army U.S. of America, Tacutaya, Aug. 24, 1847. 
I accept and ratify the foregoing quatitication added by the president gene- 
ral of the Mexican Republic. WINFIELD scorTT. 
A true copy of the original. 
G. W. LAY, U.S. A., Mil. Sec’y to the Gen.-in- Chief. 


Headquarters Army U. S. of America, Tacubaya, Aug. 23, 1837. 


'|To his Excellency the President and General-in-chief of the Mexican republic : 


Sir: Under a flag of truce I send Lieut. Semmes, of the United States 
navy, who will have the honor to exchange with such officer as may be appoint- 
ed for the purpose, the ratification of the military convention that was signed 
yesterday by commissioners from the American and Mexican armies. 


ers, which were duly verified in the village of Tacubaya, on the 22d day of 


I particularly invite the attention of your excellency to the terms of my rati- 
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fication, and have the honor to remain, with high consideration and respect, 
your excellency’s most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT, Gen.-in-Chief U. S. Army. 
{ Translation. } 
National Palace of Mexico, Aug. 23, 1847, | 
I have the note of your excellency of this date, in which you are pleased to 


say that Lieut. Semmes, of the navy of the United States, will exchange with 


another officer named for that purpose, the ratification of the military conven-) 


tion which was signed yesterday by commisssioners of the Mexican and 
American armies, and calls particular attention to the terms of the ratifica- 
tion. 

The most excellent President orders the undersigned to say to your excel- 
lency, as he has had the honor to do, that he erders its ratification within the 
time agreed in the armistice ; and he is also charged to direct the attention of 
your excellency to the terms of the ratification by bis excellency the President. 

1 have the honor to be, &c., LINO JOSE ALCORTA. 
Minister of State, and of War and Marine. 
To his excellency the General-in-Chief of United States of America. 
LS 


test Intelligence. 


The steamer Union arrived here on Thursday morning from France, bring- 
ing Paris papers to the 31st ult., which contain London dates to the even- 
ing of the 28th. 

The accounts from England are not favorable. Several heavy failures 
had taken place since the date of our last advices. 


man States with the garrison which the treaty of Vienna allows it to keep 
at Ferrara and Comacchio. After this much, in reply to the protest of the 


Cardinal-Legate of Ferrara, the Imperial government repudiates every im- 


pntation connecting it with the conspiracy crushed at Rome on the 16th 
and 17th of July. Pius IX renounced the assistance of foreign powers. In 
view of this, the late conspiracy aimed at involving him in embarrasments 
which should constrain an appeal to Austrian protection. The Imperial 


government denies any participation in this project. But the Paris Com- 


merce has little faith in the protestations of Metternich. It is evident, 


says that paper, that in reference to Italy, Austria is full of hatred and black 


projects. But the attitude of the Papal government and the demonstrations 


of the populace, together with the tendencies of the Court of Turin, in- 
spire it with serious fear, causing it to let ‘*I dare not wait upon I 


would.” 

The Alba, a Florence paper, says that the Holy Father has determined 

to transfer the government from Rome, rather than yield to the Aus- 
trains. 
Paris, Jug. 28.—It is reported on ’Change that 20,000 Austrians are 
about marching through Tyrol, to reinforce Marshal! Radetski in Italy. This 
news has been brought tothe minister of foreign affairs by an extraordinary 
courier. 

China.—The Colombo (Ceylon) Times, of the 16th of July, received at 
Liverpool, contains an alarming report on the subject of the relations of Eng- 
land with China. It is stated that the attack upon the Bogue forts has excited 
a general feeling of hostility against foreigners, and especially the English. It 
was also reported that the foreign Consuls have been constrained to leave Can- 
ton, and that the Europeans were preparing to follow them. This news, it is 
said, was brought to Colombo by passengers in the steamer Haddington, who 


A letter from London of Aug. 27th, says it was rumored that the Bank 
of England would shortly reduce the rate of interest. 

The result of the harvest in England is very satisfactory. 

The Potato crop in the British Islands, has generally escaped the rot. 

The steamboat Cricket exploded onthe Thames, causing six deaths— 
there were 150 passengers on board. 

Abd el Kader has sent a letter to the Queen of France, Amelia, request- 
ing her to lend her assistance in the negociation of a peace between him 
and the French government. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has reduced the taxes throughout his do- 
minions, especially that on salt. It is said that it will cause a deficit in his 
treasury of several millions. 

The Duke of Praslin, a peer of France, being infatuated with a para- 
mour, assassinated his wife, and then poisoned himself with arsenic, 
while in prison, pending the examinations instituted in reference to her) 
death, 
Steamer Great Britain.—The long contemplated altempt get off 
this celebrated steamer, came off on the 21st ultimo, and proved to be a to-| 
tal failure, although aided by a government steamer of si hundred horse 
power. No hope remains to rescue her. 

London Stock Exchange, Aug 27,twoo’clock.—A somewhat better feel-, 
ing 3 the Money Market to-day, and money being slightly easier 


prices er higher, but there is very little speculation going on. 
Anoth lure in the Corn Trade.—We have to announce the suspension) 
of payment by the old established house of Messrs. Woodly. We understand 
that the assets of the firm are considered good for 20s. in the pound. The lia- 
bilities are stated to be near £150,000. 
Great Failure.—We have again to report another deplorably unportant fail-| 
ure, arising out of the insolvencies of other houses and transactions in the corn 
trade. The highly respectable house of Messrs. Castellain, Sons & Co., found 
themselves aie the necessity of declaring thelr inability to meet their en- 
gagements last evening. The liabilities are about £145,000, and the nominal 
assets at about £135,000 ; 
The failure of Messrs. Lyon and Finney, general merchants, at Liverpool, 
is announced. This event has been caused by transactions im corn, the 
liabilities are believed to be large. The losses in the connection with it will 
chiefly fall in New Orleans and in Londov.— Times. ; 
The Bank of England appears to have been more liberal to applicants for dis- 


counts within the last two days, though charging 6 and 7 per cent, according to }, 


the paper offered. 
Paris, Aug. 27th.—The city of London is under great excitement con- 


had received it from the captain of a vessel sent from Canton to Calcutta to ask 
reinforcements for the garrison of Hong Kong. [The London Globe expresses 
doubts of the correctnssss of this news. } 


Mliscellaneons “Articles. 


A GRECIAN BURIAL. 

‘When a soul departs, their lamentations are terrible, but they sorrow for 
the survivors only !-~aa for the dead, they count him in all things a conqueror ; 
so they place the laurel garland on his brow, and in his hand the palm of victo- 
ry! They uncover the face, that all may see what a majesty of most serene 


jrepose is stamped thereon, and they sing a hymn of thanksgiving as they bear 


him away to his rest. I remember when they buried that brighteyed Greek 
maiden, snatched suddenly from earth, when her young heart was light as her 
face was fair, they arrayed her, so rigid and motionless, in the gay dress she 


'|bad never worn but for some great fete or gala, as though this more than any 


were a day of rejoicing for her ; and thus attired, with her long hair spread out 
over her still bosom, all decked with flowers, they laid her unconfined in her 
grave. At her feet they placed a small flask of wine and a basket of corn. in 


as anh a with an ancient Greek superstition, which supposes that for three 


days and nights the disembodied spirit lingers mourafully round its tenement of 
clay, the garment of its mortality, wherein, as a pilgrim and a stranger on the 
earth, it lived and loved, it sinned and suffered! As soon as the first symptom 
of deeay announces that the curse of corruption is at work, they believe the 
purer essence departs to purer realms. Before the grave was closed, whilst 
for the last time the warm radiance of the sunset cast a glow like the mockery 
of life over the marble face of the poor young girl, her friends, as a last pre- 
caution, took measures to ascertain that she was actually dead, and notin a 
swoon. ‘She means they always take in such instances to ascertain a fact, 
which elsewhere would be eusured by a doctor's certificate, is touching in the 
extreme : the person whom, whilst alive, it was known the deceased loved best, 
the mother, or it may be the young betrothed, who had hoped to place on her 
head the gay bridal crown, instead of the green laurel garland of death, advan- 


‘lees and calls her by name, repeating after it the word ella (come) several 


times, in a tone of the most pasionate entreaty ; if she is mute to this appeal, 
if she is deaf to the voice that was dearest to her on earth, then no i 1 


doubt that she is dead indeed; they cover up the grave, lift their eyes to 


heaven where they believe her to be, for the Greeks do not hold the doctrine of 
purgatory, and, having made the sign of the cross, they depart in silence to the 
omes.”’ 


TURKISH INCREDULITY. 


sequent upon two very important failures—that of the house of R. Robin- 
son, whose head was the governor of the Bank of England, and that of the 
house of Castellain & Co, the head of which was Consul General of Bel- 

ium. These two houses appear to have suffered much by the failure of 
the house of Fraser, of Antwerp.—Le Commerce. 

Remarkable Run.—The packet ship Hibernia, which left Boston on 
the 16th in the afternoon, arrived at Liverpool some time last nigat. She 
had a run of only nine days from Halifax. 

The Corn Trade'—I have just left the counting room of a large corn 
dealer. I was there informed that the times *‘ are awful.” Flour may be 

oted at from 2is. to 25s., and some very superior for immediate use will 


“He now took up his pipe, and seeming to consider it high time that I should 


ibegin to make myself agreeable to him, proceeded to enter into conversation 


with me. Conversation in this country means catechism, and in my case it 
was unusually strict, for the wise Abdul evidently looked upon his visitor as a 
most curious study, both as an object of art and nature. e commenced by 
asking me how old I was! when I told him he ejaculated ‘wonderful !’ wheth- 
er in allusion to my extreme old age, or in astonishment that [| should have al- 
ready travelled so far I cannot say. He then inquired after the health of my 
husband ; and as I knew by experience how impossible it is here, where no 
young lady is unmarried after 12 or 14 years of age, to convince him that no 
such person existed, I merely bowed in return, which he took as an intimation 
that that imaginary gentleman was in good health, and expressed himself much 


u 
Seles in sunall parcels 263. The very best Dantzic wheat, that ten days ago 
brought 60s,, is now selling at 50s. On Thursday 1,500 barrels of prive 
Baltimore flour were offered ter £1,500, with charges that brought it to 
about 21s, 6d. It was refused at that price. Yesterday it was purchased 
at 24s., inclusive of the charges on it, and retailed out in small parcels to 
the bakers. 

English Election.—The result of the elections for England and Wales, 
completed, exhibits—Liberels 251 ; Peelites 91; Protectionists 165; giv- 
ing a total of 507. The Pest gives the numbers as follows :—Returns as 
certained—-Protectionists 237; Liberals 319; Peelites 56 ; Nondescript 
(Lord Seaham) 1—643.—Returns not yet made; Kilkeney County 2; Ork- 
ney 1—656 ; Sudbury disfranchised 2—658.— Globe. 

Spain.—A new ministry is said by “El! Clamor Publico,” of August 24th, 
to be appointed, to consist of Narvaez, minister of foreign affairs ; Salamanca, 
of finance ; Sotelo of marine ; Corduva, of war ; rg | Olano, of the inte- 
rior; Vahey, of justice ; and Escorusa, of commerce public instruction. 

Portugal.—We have Lisbon correspondence to the 19th ult. Ministers; 
had resigned on the 13th in conformity with Lord Palmerston’s demand, 
and a ministerial crisis had continued to subsist from that moment till the 
sailing of the packet. 

Italy.—The Austrian government declares its right to menance the Ro- 


gratified thereby. He now desired to be informed what country I belonged to, 
and | perceived from the rather singular ideas he had formed as to the geolo- 

ical position of Great Britain, that his profound astronomical researches had led 

im to treat the details of our own little planet with much contemptuous indif- 
ference. This however, he seemed to think a good opportunity for obtaining 
some lighter instruction in an easy and familiar manner, and he, therefore, re- 
quested I would give him a long and particular account of the government, laws, 
religion, and civil institutions of England, with which he modestly acknowledged 
himself altogether unacquainted. Monsieur V. laughed heartily at my look of 
despair when this herculean task was proposed tome ; but happily I broke 
down at the very onset, for I failed signally in my first attempt to convince him 
that England was governed by a female monarch, and he was so disgusted at 
my trying to impose upon him in this manner that he gave up any further in- 


quiries. 
ABDUCTIONS IN IRELAND. 

An association was formed in the South of Ireland, which could not have 
existed in any other country. This association was an ‘* Abduction Club,” 
the members of which bound themselves by an oath to assist in carrying 
off such young women as were fixed upon by any of the members. They 


had emissaries and confederates in every house, who communicated infor- 
mation of particulers—the extent of the girl’s fortune, the state and cir- 
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cumstances of the family, with details of their intentions and domestic 
arrangements and movements. When a girl was thus pointed out, the 
members drew lots, but more generally tossed for her, and immediate mea- 
sures were taken to secure her for the fortunate man by all the rest. No 
class of society was exempt from their visits, and opulent farmers as well 
as the gentry, were subject to these engagements of the clubs, according to 
their rank in life. 
“ow persons who were most usually concerned in such clubs were a class 
en abounding in Ireland, called ‘* squireens.” They were the young- 
er sons or connexions of respectable families, having little or no patrimo- 
ny of their own, but who scorned to demean themselves by any useful or 
profitable pursuit. They are described by Arthur Young and other writers 
of the day, as distinguished in fairs and markets, races and assizes, by ap- 
aring in red waistcoats, lined with narrow lace or tur, tight leather 
Coasts and top boots, riding ** a bit of Llood” lent or given them from the 
stables of their opulent connexions. 
One of these bloods, McNaghtan, a young man of good family, who had 


graduated at Trinity college, and ran through his fortune, paid attentions 


Miss Knox, but her father interdicted the marriage. The lover one day, 


finding her alone, took a prayer-book from his pocket and read the mar-)) 


riage ceremony to her, she repeating the responses and adding to each, 
** provided my father consents.” After this he publicly claimed her, but 
the marriage was set aside by a process in the spiritual court, and McNagh- 
tan lay in wait for the judge with intent to murder him. The judge luck. 
ily escaped by taking a different route. 

To detach his daughter from this unfortunate connexion, Mr. Knox re- 
solved to leave the country, and introduce her to the society of the metro- 
polis; and in the beginning of November 1761, prepared to set out for 
Dublin. McNaghtan and a party of his friends having information of his 
intention, repaired to a cabin a little distance from the road with a sack 
full of firearms. From hence one of the party was dispatched to the house 
of an old woman who lived by the way-side, under the pretence of buying 
some yarn, to wait for the coming up of Mr. Knox’s carriage. When it 
did arrive, the woman pointed it out, named the travellers it contained, and 
described the position in which they sat. They were Mr. Knox, his wife, 
his daughter, and a maid-servant. The scout ran before, and commu- 
nicated to Mc Naghtan the information he had received. The carriage 
was instantly surrounded by him and three other men. Mc Naghtan and 
one of his accomplices fired at the driver, whom they did not kill, but to- 
tally disabled. The blinds of the carriage were now close drawn, that the 
persons inside might not be recognised. Mc Naghtan rode up to it, and 
either by accident or design, discharged a heavily loaded blunderbus into it 
at random. A shriek was heard inside. The blind was let down, and Mr. 
Knox discharged his pistol at the assassin. At the same moment another 
was fired froin behind a stack of turf, by the servant who had concealed 
himself there. Both shots took effect in the body of Mc Naghtan. He 
was, however, held on his horse by his associates, who rode off with him. 
The carriage was then examined. Miss Knox was found dead, weltering in 
her blood. On the first alarm, she had thrown her arms about her father’s 
neck, to protect him, and so received the ccntents of the murderer’s fire- 
arms. Five balls of the blunderbus had entered her body, leaving the other 
ene ersons in the carriage with her unhurt and wotouched by this ran- 

om shot. 

The country was soon alarmed, and a reward of five hundred pounds of- 
fered for the apprehension of the murderers. A company of light horse 
scoured the district and amongst other places were led to search the house 
of a farmer named Wenslow. The family denied all knowledge of Mc 
Naghtan, and the party were leaving the house when the corporal said to 
one of his companions, in the hearing of a countryman who was digging po 
tatoes, that the discoverer would be entitled to a reward of three hundre 
pounds. The countryman immediately pointed to a hayloft, and the cor- 
ro running up a ladder, burst open the door, and discovered McNaghtan 

ying in the hay. Notwithstanding his miserably wounded state, he made 
a desperate resistance, but was ultimately taken and lodged in Lifford gaol, 
and finally hanged. Ireland sixty years ago. 


A Cure for Rats.—The following anecdote is taken from ‘ Poor Robins 
Almanac” for 1707. ‘* Manchet” was the best kind of wheaten bread ’ 
“« How to drive away Rats from your House, that they shall never come 
there again :-—This is a great Secret, and was first taught by a Cam- 


bridge-Scholar to an Innkeeper of Great Chesterford, in the County of Essex. |, 


This Scholar having been with his Friends for a Recruit of my Lady Pecunia 
against the Commencement, as he was riding towards Cambridge, his Horse 
tired, so that he was forced to take in at an Inn ia Great Chesterford: where 
for his Supper he was accommodated with three thin Slices of Bacon, and 


fryed with two Eggs, a Flaggon of Beer, and a Penny Manchet; and being 


weary as well as his Horse, was willing to f° to bed, whereupon he demanded 
what was to pay for his supper! ‘The Host of the House told him three 
Shillings ; which the Scholar thinking too much, asked him the reason of it ? 
But all the answer he could get was, that it was Commencement time ; why 
then, said the Scholar, I hope J shall have a good Lodging into the Bargain : 
His Host assured him he should, but told him his House was much troubled 


with Rats ; Rats (said ihe Scholar) ! for one Bottle of Sack I will engage to. 


rid them all from your House, and for ever coming there again; to this the 
Host willingly agreed, the Bottle of Sack was produc’d, which ae drunk 
up, the Scholar said, For so many Rats as you have in the House, fry three 
thin Slices of Bacon and two stale Eggs, and provide so many penny Loaves 
and Flaggons of Beer; this done, invite all the Rats you have in the House 
to Supper, and make them pay three Shillings a piece for their Meal, and I'll 
caer: - t ye they'll never come to your House again: No more (by Jupiter) 
will I.” 

Eloquence.—An Illinois lawyer, defending a thief, wound up his speech 
to the jury in behalf of his injured client with the following rousing appeal : 
‘True he was rude—so air our bars. True he was rough—so air onr but- 
falers. But he was a child of treedom, and his answer to the despot and 
tyrant was, that his home was on the bright setting sua.’ 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Notwithstanding we have numerous readers in the British Provinces, and 
that many of our subscribers throughout the United States, take a deepginter- 
est in what is going on in those colonies ; we have carefully auc studiously 
avoided all interference with the domestic politics, by which their population 
has for some time been unhappily agitated ; leaving, as we conceive should be 
left, the advocacy of the principles of each party, to the local pressesof the 


‘country. Still, as public journalists, we are expected to notice passing events ; 
and hence we consider it a duty to allude to the result of the recent generaj 
election in Nova Scotia, by which the liberal party has gained a decided predo- 
minance in the House of Assembly, and par consequence in the councils of the 
Executive. 

| For the last eight or ten years, a violent contest has been going on in Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ; a large and popular party contending 
for the introduction of that responsibility, on the part of the advisers of the 
(Governor, which is one of the most admirable features in the British Consti- 
tution. In the infancy of those colonies, there were but two branches in the 
Legislature—the House of Assembly returned by the people, and the Execu- 
tive Council, which met in a legislative as well as executive capacity, during 
the sitting of the Legislature ; and it is not to be denied, that under this mode 
of conducting the public business, every thing went on peaceably and well, 
and the colonies rapidly advanced in prosperity and importance. 

| Gradually, however, a feeling of dissatisfaction crept in ; and as the number 
of inhabitants increased, strong objections were urged against all office and 
power, being concentrated in the hands of a"few leading families, their favour- 
‘ites and dependents ; and it was considered, that there was a want of those le- 
gitimate checks, which are calculated to prevent mal-practices and abuses. 
About this time, the mother cauntry (from what motive we do not know) abol- 
ished the Executive Council as it had previously existed, retaining a certain 
number of members in each colony asa sort of ministry, and with the others 
forming what is termed a Legislative Council,—a sufficient number being add - 
ed to meet the requirements of legislation, taken from different parts of each 
Province, and representing their local interests. 

Subsequently, Lord John Russell, then Colonial Minister, forwarded a dis- 
patch to the different Governors, deciding that certain publie officers therein 
‘enumerated, who had hitherto held office for life, were to resign their situa- 
tious, if required to do so; thus indirectly sanctioning the principle, that the 
government of the colony should be carried on by heads of departments, who 
were to retain office only while they could possess the confidence of the people, 
as expressed through their representatives ; and upon this basis these colonial 
governments are now undoubtedly establishad. 

For the last three or four years, the conservative party—those who were op- 
posed to the introduction of this Responsible Government, as it is termed, 
have held the reins of power in Nova Scotia, and with a small majority in the 
Assembly, have conducted the administration of the government. By the re- 
cent election, however, the aspect of affairs has been changed in that Province, 
and a decided majority of liberal members have been returned, chiefly from the 
counties. 

The Government of the Province having of late been conducted by one 


party exclusively, it cannot be expected that the others who . the as- 


‘cendant will coalesce with them; and it is equally improbab with so 
\determined a majority as these must now encounter, they can retain their seats. 
It is also evident, that, with a strong popular feeling in favour of the leaders 
of the liberal, party, they will insist upon carrying out those principles which 
_were enunciated in the despatch of Lord John Russell, and which were there- 
fore long since conceded by the Queen's government. 

It is much to be regretted, however, that so much ill feeling has been m ix- 
ed up with the affair, which renders it at present impossible for those of oppo- 
‘site views and sentiments to associate together for the public good. But much 
of this will, we think, be abated, by the influence and example of the excel- 
lent officer, Sir John Harvey, who is at present Lieut. Governor of Nova Sco- 
tia, and who, we doubt not, before another election shall have taken place, 
will have so reconciled conflicting parties and interests, that the talented and 
‘able men who are so violently opposed to each other, will be induced to 


‘merge their personal animosities, in a determination and desire to promote the 
‘public welfare, aud to unite in advancing the interests and developing the re- 
‘sources of one of the finest appendages to the British crown; the growth of 
‘which is at present retarded by those intestine divisions which all must in their 
hearts deplore, and which no true friend of the Province will endeavour to in- 
flame or perpetuate. 

The inhabitants of Nova Scotia are a loyal and intelligent people, and warmly 
attached to the great empire of which it forms a part. We know them well; 
and they are grossly misrepresented and slandered, when a desire for ulterior 
change and fondness for republican istitutions are attributed to them. The 


government of the Parent State, has made concessions which leave them 
nothing to desire beyond the fair, full, and free working of that Constitution 
under which, in future, they are to live ; and if both parties will earnestly set 
about carrying it into effect, the present state of anarchy and confusion that 
‘exists, will speedily yield to one of universal peace and contentment. 

In our next, we shall notice the’ progress that has been made in the St. 
Andrew’s railroad, in New Brunswick; and will conclude the subject in the 
following number, by submitting a few considerations bearing upon the line of 
communication contemplated between Ireland and America. 


| MARRIED—On Thursday, 16th instant, in St. Stephen's Church, by the Rev. Joseph H. 
‘Price, JOSEFH M. PRICE to ANNA ELIZA LEES. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8} per cent. prem. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1847. 


Later mails and telegraphic messages have confirmed the news which we 
gave last week as reports. Gen. Scott has defeated the Mexicans, almost at 
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the very gates of Mexico, in two grand actions, which we considered as the|| Olympic Theatre —On Monday evening, the 13th inst., this pet house of 
hardest fighting that has taken place during these hostilities, and there has New York was opened for the 9th season, and a most flattering opening it was, 
been a great loss of life therein; but according to the received accounts, they the theatre being as full as it could possibly hold. The old favorites of 
have been decisive, and will probably aid in negociations for peace, which shall, establishment were received in a manner which must be very satisfactory to 
leave untouched the integrity of Mexico as a nation, but in which, of course, their feelings, particularly Mr. Holland, Mrs. Timm, and Miss Mary Taylor ; 
the dictation of terms will be largely with the victors of the United States. and when Mitchell himself had gone through his part in ‘* Saratoga Springs,” 
The victorious general does not enter the city, but seems to have no objection he was called forth before the curtain, at ‘which place he laid the actor aside, 
to the negociations proceeding with all prudent alacrity ; in the mean time, a and spoke as became the clever and shrewd man of the world, and of the gen- 
cessation of hostilities has taken place, the armistice being in our columns of tleman addressing the public. He admitted gratefully that his establishment 
to-day in all its essentials. had long flourished under his management, but explained, what we have many 
a a time said, that the secret of the success was to the effect that the audiences 
ODD FELLOWS. were not only not auxiously critical, but that the audiences and the actors were 
We observe that a clergyman in the State of Maine has recently been at- mutual performers; there was always a content on both sides of the stage cur- 
tempting to create a prejudice against the institution of ‘Odd Fellows,” par- tain, and the visitors wsre as desirous as the actors for the general satisfaction. 
ticularly among the female portion of the community, to whom, however, the He observed that there would probably be a great dramatic race this coming 
following melancholy incident will make a far more powerful, and we believe winter, and that he and tbe Olympic intended in that case to be in the race; 
more just appeal. On Friday se'nnight, a lady who had gone to Manches- that his was only of the pony breed, yet still he would be in the field, and pos- 
ter, N. H., from this State, for the benefit of her health, and where she had sibly might be the winner. We omitted to say that early in his speech he gave 
a relative residing, was standing near the railroad, intent upon avoiding a cart thanks for a reception so flattering to his feelings, after an illness which at one 
with which she was fearful of coming in contact, when a passing train, which time would not allow him to hope that he should appear before them again ; and 
she did not notice, threw her down, and so seriously injured her that it was afterwards he added that he had received many new pieces, which as fast as 
found necessary to amputate one of her limbs. Bat the internal effects were possible he would bring out, in the hope of continuing that general encourage- 
of such a nature as in a short time to satisfy her medical attendant that she \ment which had given character to the Olympic, and with the interests of 
could not recover, of which melancholy fact she was accordingly made ac- \which he now and for life found himself identified. 


quainted. || When he retired, the audience rose and gave him cheers of three times three, 
In the mean time, retaining all a woman's presence of mind under the and he must have felt himself, as he ought to be, more popular than ever. 
pressure of calamity, she had informed him that in her riticule would be found’ " . 
a certificate of the membership of her husband, who belongs to the order of Literary Notices. 
Odd Fellows. This was handed to the principal officers at Manchester, who) Louis XIV. and the Court of France, Part 6 : By Miss Pardoe : New York: 
were promptly made aware of her dangerous condition, and who hastened to. Harpers.—This very clever work is, in the part before us, completed ; and al- 
her relief. ‘They lost no time in procuring additional medical advice—the best though literary readers might in former works, particularly in her ‘City of 
that could be obtained—smoothed the pillow of the dying woman, and so far the Sultan,” expect much from her pen and judgment, yet we believe few 
as human aid and kindness could effect it, ameliorated her sufferings, while her would have expected that she skilfully would be the historian, the lithographer, 
spirit hovered on the brink of eternity; and then closed her cyes in death. phe retailer of court gossip, so admirably mixed up and put together, as she 
The members of the Fraternity, after this sad event, were immediately |has done in this work ; and she deserves more credit for her faithful research, 
summoned to follow the departed to the grave—the second that had been’ and more thanks for the secrets she has herein brought to light than graver histo- 
opened in their burial ground—thus discharging their duty to the dead, and |rians have hitherto done ; and she‘has helped to bring things to light whieh were 
contributing a utmost to ameliorate the sorrow of her surviving friends. We unintelligible to historical writers who consulted many authorities, which she 


know no the Institution more than is publicly and generally known; has carefully examined. ‘This is a careful and clever book ; it is caleulated to 
but thus we may be permitted to observe, that such an act of disinter- please, and even to fascinate many besides those whose immediate object is the 
ested benevolence and brotherly charity speaks volumes in its favour ; aad if ‘study of history ; and it not a little shows that while the root of reform and 
we cannot apply to it the language of Pope, to the letter, we may adopt the revolution had here its principal basis, and was spreading secretly its roots and 
spirit, when he said, | fibres, it is no wonder the study of these were rapid, when the Grand Monarque 
“He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” _|was no more to keep up the attention of the French public. We perceive the 
= publishers will now have the publication bound, for sale ; but it is cheap in any 
Che Drama. pai or at any price, as issued by them. It contains many very handsomely 
Park Theatre.—We had scarcely done congratulating ourself last mock executed plates, and is put forth on good material ; in short, it is both a good 
(and we did rea//y congratulate) that Mr. Forrest had abstained from playing library book, and is at once useful and ornamental. 
the bad part of Aylmere in the very bad play of “ Jack Cade,” when we saw| A Simple Story: By Mrs. Truhbald: New York : Harpers.—We are truly 
that he had prolonged his engagement one uight, for the purpose of appearing \glad that the enterprising publishers have resolved to adopt the works of some 
therein. We went, and determined to sit it out, which, withal, was too much of the best novel writers, who wrote before the school of the immortal « Wiz- 
of a task for us, and we came away, more convinced than ever that it is a bad ‘ard of the North” was formed, and gave the cue to all that followed. There 
drama, upon whose early history the author might engraft any story he pleased, are several, of whom Mrs. Truhbald is a prominent specimen, of those who 
but the generality of historians gave him a very bad one; and it 1s gravely! preceded Scott, that ought not, by any means, to be consigned to oblivion, al- 
asserted that the preténce of being a natural son of the Matunas was the case though the style be essentially changed ; and we should be sorry to think that 
with Cade the outlaw, who became thus a tool, and the creature of Richard, Miss Gunavies, Mrs. Radcliff, Charlotti Smith, and some others whom we could 
Duke of York, for ascertaining the popularity of the latter in England. ‘The|/"@me, are no more to be heard of, because a better plan had been found for ge- 
language of Aylmere, and the action which Forrest gives him, are very, very. ineral novel-writtings. Mrs. T) ruhbaid’s book, to which we have alluded, is not, 
bad, and are altogether inexcusible. We grant that the outbreak of the « Ja- however, “a simple story,” for it is a very complex display of the present and 


querie,’ in France, and that of * Wat Tyler,” seventy years before, might still 
retain the slumbering revolutionary ideas in some of the minds, but there was. 
no portion of the popular opinion that could say the say, nor do the thought 
which is in the play every whery oozing owt, aod which is much more like the 
democratical spirit of the present day than had been thought of in the middle of 
the 15th century in England ; whilst the spirit which is pourtrayed of Aylmere 
is not that of one who loves dearly and morbidly the liberties of his country, 
but it is that of one which he gives vent to a personal animosity, to a blood- 
thirstness, to a butchery and eagerness which are disgraceful to hamanity, and 
vulgar in itself. Nowhere does the philosophy of Doctor Ayimere appear. 
The mouthing of the words Jord and lordling come from this leader like what 
one would expect from Sir Giles Overreach, who disdains what he believes he 
can overcome in craft and injustice, or who never can be what he affects to 
despise. ‘The Jack Straw who is mentioned early in the play, does really be- 
long to the Wat Tyler disturbance and the degenerate priest ; Ball seems to 
be the prototype upon which the priest Lacy is founded, though the author has 
put some wisdom and virtue in the latter. 

On Monday Mr. Collins commenced an engagement here ; he is successful, 
in the line of Irish character, and much more so as a true vocalist, for he has 
assuredly a very fine veice of that quality, though he does not profess to sing) 
in opera ; he principally pleases us as a vocalist by his well-introduced songs 
in their Irish characters, which he personates, and by the gusto with which he) 
sings them. He has in this engagement already played Mr. Shane, Teddy the. 
Tiler, ‘The Irish Ambasador, Morgan Rattler, and some others ; but we have 
not yet learned to forget and compare with all others poor Power, whose loss 


past, and shows to advantage her metaphysical talent. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


GRAND HOME AND HOME” MATCH 
BETWEEN THE ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK AND THE 
NEW YORK CLUB. 

This friendly antagonism was commenced on Thursday last, the 16th inst., 
by the New York Club coming to the ground of the St. George’s Club. We 
consider it as the best matched that has yet taken place in the United States, 
and between each party separately there are motives, of exertion of which 
should be the grand stimulant of Cricket, not mere bets and stakes, as at the 
basis of this contest. The St. George's has many years existed ; it was founded 
and started by Uld Countrymen (for we need hardly have it stated that it is 
fundamentally of Old Country originality) and in that Club it has attained a 
high degree of excellence and notoriety, so that at iength it became the rallying 
point to all Cricketers who have made theirresidence the United States. The 
New York is comparatively a new Club, having but an existence of about fc ur 
years, the members of which have always been (and we are not at all surprised 
thereat) enthusiastic in the cultivation of the exercise, and desirous of getting 
credit for the Club in excellenee. The latter have lost and won very fairiy in 
its exertions, but have elways faithfully kept the object in view of being es- 
teemed a good Cricket Club, and it has kept that desire in force from its first es- 
tablishment. ‘The Club has very anxiously looked to the number and goodness 
of its members, and has practised fa'thfully and with good attendance through- 
out. It is now strong. The two Clubs in this match play without any ad- 


is a general one to all classes of theatre goers. 


| ventitious aid, and the present best home cricketers, we presume. 
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, On Thursday morning, the New York side having won the toss, put them-!|  * Sun-down” was then proclaimed by the umpires, and it was resolved 
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At 1 P. M. the St. George’s party commenced their first innings, Wheat- 
croft and Wright first taking the bat, against the bowling of Cuppaidge and 
Sams. It was Wright’s fate to fall first, being bowled out by Cuppaidge ; 
i wicket, 2 runs; Roberts took the bat next, and Wheatcroft was not long 
in following his companion, being bowled out by Sams after he had made 
a2; 2wickets,3 runs. Syme took his place. Roberts was playing well, 
and had a good sight of the ball. He had made his score up to six, one of!) 
his hite was a fine 2, but Cuppaidge found Roberts’ wicket, and upset it; 
3 wickets, 15 runs. After him came Ticknor, a hard hitter, but he was in- 
stantly caught out by Melville at the “long off;” 4 wickets, 15 runs. 
Groom was his successor at the bat. In the mean time Syme had been ve- 
ry quietly increasing his score, in which, among other hits, he had made 
three twos, when he was caught by East, and Tinsop came after him; 5 
wickets, 31 runs. Tinson was not long in, being caught by the successfu] 
East ; 6 wickets, 32 runs. Green took his place, and now it was Groom’s 
turn to succumb ; he had made a good two off his bat, but Cuppaidge gave 
him his conge ; 7 wickets, 39 runs, and Bage came to the defence of this 
wicket. Creen, who was playing in very good style, and had made a 2 in 
his way, was caught by Sutton at the point; 8 wickets, 42 runs, and was 
succeeded by Eyre. Next fell Bage, being caught at the. point by Sutton, 
9 wickets, 43 runs, and Eyre was stumped out without ceremony by Sams; 
10 wickets, 44 runs. 

It was now evident that the parties were well pitted against each other ; 
and that though the St. George’s may be the better batters, yet the New 


i selves in, and the play was commenced at about 11 o’clock by Sutton and Ben- to finish the game yesterday afternoon. 
ta nett taking the bats, against the bowling of Groom and Kouse. Sutton was The following is the score. The umpires were Messrs. Winkworth and 
| } quitkly disposed of by a ball from Groom's left hand, 1 wicket, 1 run; ore pa the markers Messrs. Oliphult and Paterson. 
bd. Cuppage took his place. Bennett had much the same success, making but one || NEW YORK. 
run, and was bowled out by Rouse, 2 wickets, 2 runs; to him succeeded 
Sams, who unfortunately did not remain long, but after getting one was bowled, Bennett, 1 
out by Groom, 3 wickets, 3 runs; then came Melville, and Cuppaidge was soon Cuppaidge, leg before wicket... O b. Wright ....scccccscsseeeeee 4 
sentenced leg before wicket, 4 wickets, 4 runs; James next succeeded, and the Sams, b. Groom .....+eeeeeeees LC. Ticknor, b. Groom ......+.-. 0 
game henceforth looked better, but Melville’s first 1 was badly fielded by the! 
St. George’s party, he should have been put out at that time, and James was ‘Rannie, b. Do. Janeitibveidguataie 83 Gancetenechssaciveces © 
very nearly caught by Tinson in the early part of that batsman’s play. After; [Eest, mot 7 Wright 
Melville had made four singles, he was put out by the bowler who took his bails, Elliott, c. Ticknor, b. Rouse.... 0 b, Groom...++.++++eeeerereeee O 
in consequence of his too great readiness for the next run, thus standing be yond 
his hopping crease, the sentence was “run out,” but as the ball was not bowl-/ 4 
ed, we think the proper sentence was “stumped out,” 5 wickets, 17 runs; Wide (Rouse 8, Groom 1).. 9 (Rouse 6—Groom 1).....++e+e056 7 
Rannie was his successor. James made a pretty two in his innings, but he fell. — a3 
before Rouse, 6 wickets, 17 runs ; he was succeeded by the careful and beau- TO 6s ieee HEE esessdersweseseesoseosororses 42 
tiful player East, and now Rannie, who was bent on mischief, started away at acne suena: ST. GEORGE'S. eustte semenen. 
all balls that were given him ; he made a fine 3 and two 2's in his innings, but Wheatcroft, b. Sams....ceceeee 2 D. Same ..ccccccccceccceseeeee 4 
had at last to submit before the handiwork of Rouse, 7 wickets, 42 runs; he) Wright, b. Cuppaidge.......... 0 
was succeeded by Elliot, whose career was very short indeed, being speedily, Roberts, b. Do.....+++++++s+00- 6 
eaught out by Ticknor at the short slip, 8 wickets, 42 runs; Greatorex now! 4 
came to the bat; he made a good two in his inning, but was run out, 9 wickets,! Groom, b. Cuppaidge .. na hb Miieanakssabrapipuniten, 
52 runs ; and Mott was the last man of the party, who was caught also by, Tinson, c. Earl, b. Cuppaidge .. 1 
Ticknor, without adding to the score of the game. Of the byes, one was a 4, Green, c. Sutton, b. Cuppaidge. 4 
and was badly fielded, indeed ; a batsman should have been put out before) ~ 
these were made that time, but the ball was thruwn into the wrong end, and lEyre. stumped = tes bi ry 
an overthrow was made. The fielding of the St. George’s party was not good, CS recccccecececeseseee 7 
but the bowling was very good. The innings altogether, 52, the balls were Wide (Sams5--Cuppaidge 2) 7 
162 in all, and it was played in 111 minutes. NE apr 


MILITARY CRICKET MATCH. 

We have much pleasure in furnishing our readers with the following 
report of the Cricket Match announced in our paper a few days ago. The 
wickets were pitched at half past 10 o’clock yesterday morning (7th Sept), 
and though the clouds threatened rain, it happily kept off, which to acon- 
siderable extent added to the convenience of the players, in fact, from the 
very inclement state of the weather on Saturday and Sunday it was almost 
decided.on postponing the game till a future day, but, as Mapday brought 
forth a fine morning, the match came off in a most sporti spirited 
manner, and from the cordiality that reigned, reflected great all the 
parties engaged, of whom we hope to see more. The playing™put out by 
all the competitors needs little comment, as the scoring which we give, ‘as 
it stood, will speak for itself, though we cannot refrain from naming tke 
noble bowling of Privates Toohey and Gaut, of the 77th, and Corporal Strong 
and Private Belcher of the 23d; not forgetting the activity evinced by 
Sharples, 23d, as wicket keeper, and the long stops of both corps : 
23d REGIMENT. 

SECOND INNINGS. 


FIRST INNINGS. 


Yorkers were fielding well, and indeed much better than their antagonists 
were, and once more we express regret that this part of the play is, and 
always has been, partially disregarded by the players of the St. Geerge’s 
Club. Beth parties had achieved short scores, yet the St. George’s were 
behind, at the end of the first innings of both sides, 8 runs; and no one 
could guess how the game was to conclude. 

At 32 P. M. the New Yorkers went in for their second innings, Sams and 
Bennett commencing. Sams was immediately put hors de combat by being 
eaught at the short slip by Ticknor; 1 wicket, no runs; James took his 
place. Bennett was run out; 2 wickets, 1 run; and Greatorex came to 
the Bat; James was also caught by Ticknor; 3 wickets, 6 runs; and was 
succeeded by Melville. Greatorex made a fien three, and two twos, in the 


present score, but was turned adrift by Groom; 4 wickets, 12 runs. Hel/Gant, b. Beleden ..s.ceessseees 5 


was succeeded by Rannie, who now made a 3 and a 2 in his score, but had 
his house upset by Groom; 5 wickets, 25 runs. Now came Cuppaidge. 
It was Melville’s fate now to be put down. He had made half a dozen, one 
ef which was a 2, when he was caught by Roberts at the leg; 6 wickets, 
32 runs; Mott succeeded Cuppaidge, and East was disposed of by Wright; 
8 wickets, 33 runs: now came Sutton, who made a fine 2, but was bowled 
eut by Groom ; 9 wickets, 42 runs; and Elliott was the last man on that 
side; he likewise had his house lowered by Groom ; 10 wickets, 42 runs, 
which was the total amount of the second innings on the New York 
side. 

That there might not be any time lost, the St. George’s resumed the bat 
for their second innings at 5.36 P.M. It was requisite for them to make 
51 runs in order to win, and it was doubtful whether this could be done by 
them. Wheatcroft and Groom begat. the task, and were playing very care- 
fully, getting one at a time, when Groom’s wicket was struck by a ball from 
Sams; 1 wicket, 7 runs. Ticknor came next to the bat. Wheatcroft was 


Lt. Bell, b. 8 9 
Serjt. Smith, b. Toohey........ 0 b. Toohey .....cesecseescevees 20 
Corp. Simmons, b. O 4 
Corp. Strong, b. Toohey 8 c. Warwick eee eee 20 
Priv. Roil, b. 1 not 10 
Priv. Sharples, b. 0 b. by Toohey eee 
Soaper, b. Toohey........++++. 16 stumped by Toohey............ 11 
Adams, not 4 9 
Belcher, b. 6 b. Toohey eee 0 
Carman, stpd. by Toohey...+-.. 2 Toohey 1 

Byes See ee 2 B 4 

Wides 0 ides eee 1 


77th REGIMENT. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Lt. Willis, b. Belcher.......... 4 
Lt. Carden, b. Belcher......... 1 
Serjt. Southgate b. Belcher..... 2 
Bayley, c. ll 
Toohey, b. 1 
Lynn, b. 4 
Lincoln, c. 10 
Gathercole, b. Strong....-..... 3 


SECOND INNINGS. 
b. 
. 
Smith.... 
Strong.... 
SHON. 
Strong. 
Strong... 
21 
Howchen, not OUE 3 6 


Oe 


Warwick, b. 
B 


7 


Total 53 Total 68 
The 23d winning by 26 runs. 
The Match lasted till about quarter past five; the ground was crowded 
at many periods of the day with visitors. We believe that another match 
is to be played, which, of course must be soon, as the weather at this sea- 


son is not to be depended on.—Com. Montreal Gazette. 


i U. C. COLLEGE vs. UPPER CANADA. 

The Cricket Match between Eleven Gentlemen of Upper Canada College 
and Eleven Gentlemen of the Province (U. C.) came off Tuesday last (Aug. 
31), on the Toronto Club Ground ; and, after a highly interesting and close- 
ly contested trial of skill, and some as good play as was perhaps ever shown 
in Canada, the College Eleven came off victorious by 23 runs. 

It rained heavily the previous afternoon, and some fears were entertained 
that the weather would prove unfavorable for the game; but fortunately 
theee apprehensions were not realized, for the day was as fine as could be 


not long in following his companion, having his wicket also taken by Sams Heer iti for the purpose, and the rain 80 much improved the ground, as to 


2 wickets, 8 runs, 


put it in the best possible condition for Cricket, 


| 
| 
| 
il 
4 r 
| 
f 
| 


Every exertion had been used, on each side, to bring into the field as,dissolved the connection by getting a ball up against Hale’s off stump, after 
good an Eleven as could be assembled ; and we think it may justly be as- |he had scored 14 runs in his usual graceful and scientific style. Mr. Gir- 
serted that such another two and twenty could scarcely be brought together dlestone was the next, and soon after Hamilton lost his wicket in trying a 
in Canada. Of the two sides the Province was perhaps the most successful ‘short run ; but the ball was well fielded by the bowler (Barron), who reach- 
in getting together its strength, having of course a much larger number to ed the wickets and put them down before the batsman could regain his 

ick and choose from in ease of disappointment; while on the part of the ground—much to the satisfaction of the backers of the College, who did not 
College the absence of the two H’s (Messrs. Heward and Heliwell), both seem at all to like the determined style in which Mr . Hamilton bit the ball 
crack players, caused its eleven to be less complete than was expected, al- away. Mr. Orris then came in, but, shortly atter, Girdlestone was caught 
though their places were ably occupied by others. The sides were, how- by Connolly at mid wicket off Parsons—and Lord Malden, who took his 
ever, well matched—the College had the best bowling, and we think field.||place, met with a similar fate ; for, after scoring four, he was also caught 
ing, but the Province was decidedly superior in batting. The Province by Connolly at midwicket off Parsons. Mr. Cubitt came in the last bat, 
Eleven comprised Messrs. Holmes and Cubitt (Darlington), John Wilson |but he had no chance of scoring, as Connolly again distinguished himself, 
(Guelph), Hamilton and Hale (Hamilton), Corrigal (Cobourg), Girdlestone ‘and ended the game, by catching Orris at midwicket off Barron. The score 
(Thornhill), Orris (Holland Landing), and Messrs, Maddock, Tully, and of this innings was 65, which, added to the score of the first, made a total 
Lord Malden, R. B. (Toronto). The College Eleven included Messrs. H. °f 134—the College theretore winning this highly interesting match by 23 
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J. Ruttan (Cobourg), Saddlier and D. Crooks (Hamilton), Conne''y (Mon- runs. 


treal), and Messrs. Barron, Phillpotts, Barber, Parsons, Muttlebury, Robin- 
son, and Patrick (Toronto). 

The Province Eleven won the toss and put the College in, Messrs. Rot-, 
tan and Robinson opening the game against the bowling of Messrs. Maddock 
and Hamilton. After some neat play, trom which singles were scored, and 
a fine hit by Ruttan for 4, the one got his leg before wicket, and the other 
was cleverly stumped by Corrigall. Ruttan was succeeded by Phillpotts, 
who went to work in good earnest, making runs fast, and Parsons having. 
taken Robinson’s place, these two promised to give plenty of work to the 
scorers, but Phillpotts was given out for leg before wicket, after scoring 19 
in good style, and shortly after Maddock found the way to Parsons’ bails, 
just as he was getting into good batting. Mr. Barron came next, but after 
two fine hits, one of which scored 4, he was well caught in the long field 
by Orris. Mr. Connolly then put in an appearance and batted in beautiful 
style, making his hits clean and well, and sending the ball to ali parts of 
the field, until after a fine inrings of 25, among which were a four, two 
threes, and six twos, he was brilliantly stumped by Corrigal. Mr. Barber 
came out with a round O, having taken liberties and gone out of his ground 
to one of Maddock’s slow “ tices,” and got stumped out accordingly. Mr. 
Saddlier batted very steadily for some time, but at last was tempted to hit 


The expectations we held out of this being one of the finest displays of 
\Cricket ever seen on the Toronto ground, have been abundantly realized, 


jfor almost every one we have heard speak of the play, men‘ions it in terms 


of commendation ; and the College have reasonto be proud of their suc- 
icess against so strong and weil selected a field as was opposed to them. It 
gives us pleasure to add that the match was respectably, as well as nume- 
rously attended, There were several ladies present from Guelph aud Ha- 
milton, who, to their honor be it said, came on purpose to witness the 
game ; and the ladies of Toronto, we rejvice to say, also graced the occa- 
sion—a goodly number of carriages, laden with the beauty and fashion of 
the City—being assembled. The lookers on appeared to take a lively in- 
terest in the proceedings, and the encouragement thus shown to the game 
cannot fail to produc» an excellent eflect in forwarding the progress of 
Cricket. Through the politeness of Major Esten, the Band of the Ride 
Brigade were on the ground towards the close of the afternoon ; and, by 


their delightful strains, greatly added to the interest of the occasion. The 
is the score :— 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
‘A. J. Ruttan, 1 b. w., b. Hamil- 


round at a leg ball and lost his wicket in consequence. Neither Mr Pat- ilton v b. 0 
rick nor Mr. Cooks added materially to the score; and Mr. Mattlebury, J- B Robinson, s Corrigal,b Mad- ; 
who went in the last bat, had no chance of scoring. The Innings, includ- DOCK... Hale, 
After a short interval the Province Eleven commenced their Ionings by D. Maddock 5 MAUUOCK.s 
sending in Messrs. Girdlestone and Holmes, to the bowling of Messrs Par- race og ny b. Maddock.... 6 ¢. Lord Malden, b. Corrigal..... 2% 
sons and Ruttan. At the beginning of the game Ruttan gave three or four COP@0ly, 8 Corrigal, b. Hamil- : 
wide balls, and he was changed for Barron, but shortly after Mr. Holmes be 25 b, 
was bowled by Parsons for one run, and his place filled by Mr. C. Hale. Seddlic > Hee , b. Maddock. 0 c. Corrigal, b. Maddock......+. 30 
Some fine batting took place, and the two held together well, but scering Pa . 9g L emtenasecees see S TUN OULsseseceveceeeceeceeseee 1 
slowly until Mr. Girdlestone was neatly caught in the slip by Parsons off Davie Cro, ie Malden....... » 3 Lb. w.,d, Hamilton.....eeee. 2 
Barron. Mr. Tully came next, and his first hit was a four, but after scor- ‘lt rooks, c. Cubitt, b. Ham- 
ing two singl he got his leg before the wicket, and had to make way for 0 TUM i 
Mr. Wilson , with Mr. Hale, kept the game alive until the latter put utt ury, 3 not 0 
ae y of the ball and was given out, making room for Mr. Mad- | VOS scccceceeseressesvcces J Byes weccecccccoccescocces 2 
ock, who showed some pretty play, he and his companion helping on the | > ae owns 
score by ones and twos, when Barron found out Wilson's wicket. Mr. Or- | Total 88 Total 69 
tis came next, he made three singles, when Connolly caught him off Par- UPPER CANADA, 
sons. Lord Malden then took the bat, shortly after which he lost his mate __ FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 
by a shooter from Barron. Mr. Hamilten took the vacant place, and forth- Girdlestone, c. Parsons. b. Bar- 
with made strong play, hitting the ball away for twos and threes, but his | FOM cocsecs Se eros eserecesese 6 c. Connelly, b. Parsons eeeeecee 3 
career was put an end to by being run outin attem pting to make one too ‘Holmes, b. ee 1 rum OUb.ccccccccceseccesescsess $ 
many, isis score being 10, made by good resolute play. Mr. Corrigall now Hale, }. b. w., b, Parsons....... 6 b. Parsoms.ceeceeseseceseeeeee 14 
came in, and Lord Malden helped the score by several singles, but losing Tully, b. b. 2 
his partner, who played a fine ball from Barron into his wicket, Mr. Cubitt Joba Wilson. b. Barron 
took the vacant place. He and Lord Malden then scored five or six, when Maddock, ©, BarreR.ccoccccccse 8 b& Barvedeccccecccccccscceseesm 
Parsons found out Cubitt’s stumps, Lord Malden bringing out his bat with ‘Orris, c. Connolly, b. Parsons... 3 c. Connolly, b. Barron .......+5 2 
ascore of 9. The Innings, inclusive of 5 byes, 6 wides, and no ball, Lord Malden, BGS Connolly, b. | 
amounted to 69, being 19 less than the College. Hamilton, ruo OUR. beesadecbees 10 FUN CUE ccoccccccccccsesscecsee 13 
After the innings, the two sides, accompanied by their friends, partook O 
of refreshments laid out in the Club Saloon. MOL O 
Play being ealled the Cellege commenced its second Innings by sending) WERT 


in, as before, the two R’s, Messrs. Robinson and Ruttan—Messrs. Maddock 
and Orris bowling—but they soon came back again, Ruttan losing his wick- | 
et to Maddock by rashly hitting at a perfectly straight ball, and Robinson, 
in the next over, putting a ball from Orris into Hale’s hands at point—only 
one run being scored betweenthem. Mr. Phillpotts having taken Ruttan’s 
place, and Saddlier succeeding Robinson, it was hoped the score would 
improve, but Saddlier was run out with only 1 to his name, and Mr. Par- 
sons, who came next, lost his bails to Maddock much in the same way as 


Ruttan had done just previously, Phillpotts in the mean time having scored | 


four. There were four wickets down for only seven runs, and odds were 
now betted against the College. Mr. Barber came in atter Parsons, but 
Phillpotts, after scoring one, was dismissed, Orris having insinuated a shoo 


65 
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TORONTO AND HAMILTON CLUBS. 

The return Match between the Hamilton and Toronto Cricket Clubs 
came off, Thursday last, on the Clab Ground adjoining Caer Howel; and, 
ater a highly interesting contest, terminated in favor of the Hamilton Club, 
who won the game with two wickets to go down In return for the cour. 
tesy shown to them at Hamilton, the Toronto Club offered their friendly 
opponents the choice of innings, and they accordingly put the Toronto Club 


ter into the wicket—5 wickets fur 8 runs! and the Province Eleven of jn first. In the absence of Mr. Helliwell it was of course not metallia ae 
course all looking happy! Mr. Barron occupied the vacancy, when fortu-| follow out the now all but established practice of beginning a Toronto In- 


nately he and Barber got into good batting, and ran up the score toa high 
figure—Barron making 22 by fine strong play, which a very clever catch 
by Lord Malden put a stop to, and Barber scoring 30, when he was neatly 
caught by Corrigal behind the wicket. The addition of 52 thas made to 
the score came in good season, as the wickets of Messrs. Connolly, Patrick, 
Crooks, and Muttlebury—who had again the ill luck to go in last, and thus 
lost all charce of a score—fell for six runs—makiug the innings amount to 
69, which, with 88 the first innings, gave a total of 157—leaving the Pro-' 
vince to make 89 to win. 
The Province began its second innings by sending Messrs. Holmes and 
Tully tothe wicket, Messrs. Parsons and Barron bowling. Tully, after, 
making a two-hit, was well bowled by Parsons, Mr. Corrigal supplying the; 
vacancy. Some good play ensued, but Holmes, misjudging a short run, 
lost his chance—the bail, which was fielded, getting first to the wicket, 
and he had therefore to make way for Mr. Hale, between whom and Corri- 
gal a rivelry prevailed who should play best, for they kept together a long 


nings with the two H’s, and therefore the game was opened vy Messrs. He- 
ward and Alexander. Long as we have known the Toronto Club, and con- 
versant as we have been for more years than we perhaps might care toown 
with the glorious uncertainties of Cricket, we hardly remember to have 
witnessed so much weak play ae was shown by the Toronto Club in their 
first innings. Of the whole eieven only five scored at all, and even their 
scores are represented by the decreasing ratio ot 6,5, 3,and 2! Theother 
six exhibitaround0! It really was amusing, even in the midst of one’s 
vexation, to notice how rapidly the wickets went down, Scarcely was 
this man caught out, when lo, his successor was bowled out! and that un- 
pleasant sharp ratt/e, which tells you the bails have been carried away, 
grated on the ear with a rapid perseverance—uatil, after a ludicrously 
short innings, the Toronto 11 came out with a score of 22, whichj it equal- 


ton Innings, one or two wickets soon fell for a few runs, nd the Toronto 


men began to indulge the hope that they were about to figd £onsolation in 


time, adding to the score by very fine hits, until Barron settled Corrigal 
(who put 11 on the score), by taking off his bails Mr. Wilson came next, | 
but Barron soon found out an opening to kis wicket, and Mr. Maddock was | 
called for to take the vacant place, which, however, he did not long occu- | 

y, Barron again getting a ball into the house. Mr Hamilton then faced | 

ale, and, as in his first innings, be at once set to work in earnest, both in- | 
deed doing their best to win, as the score will show. Parsons, however, 


ly apportioned, would give just 2 to each! At the @the Hamil- 


a similar want of success in their antagonists. Bu 

Ha!e—whose scientific and stylish play it is quite a to look upon—ably 
assisted as he was by Mr, G. Sharpe, speedily dissipated that hope, their 
united scores amounting to 35, which, with the large addition of 10 wides ! 
and 9 byes—some loose fielding by Toronto—and the help afforded by the 
other hats, figured up 77 as the total ot the Hamilton Innings, thus heading 
Toronto on the first innings by 55 runs! 


e batting of Mr. 
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During the interval between the first and the second Innings, refresh-|| .4 Sailor’s Letter.—A good one is told by an English paper of an old 

ment was partaken of in the Club Saloon, Mr. Snow, ‘‘Purveyor to the lady who had received a letter from her son, a sailor on board a merchant- 

Cricket Club and the inhabitants of Toronto in general,” serving up a ca-| man, which ran thus: 

pital luncheon, which was welcomed with so strong a demonstration, that, ‘* We have been driven in the Bay of Fundy by a pampoosa right in the 

it speedily yielded to the pressure from without. teeth. It blowed great guns, and we carried away the bow-sprit; a heavy 
The second innings of the Toronto Club was, at its commencement, sea washed overboard tne binnacle and companion; the captain lost his 

marked by the same inefficient play as in their first ; for with the en and could not take an observation for fifteen days; atlast we ar- 

tion of Mr. Alexander, who batted in good style, and Mr. French, who made) rived safe at Halifax.” 

a fine beginning, but was cleverly caught by Mr. Gillespie, the first eight) The old woman who could not read herself, got a neighbor to repeat it 

wickets fell for a smaller number of runs than was required to wipe off the. to her three or four times, until she thought she had got it by heart; she 

advantage obtained by the Hamilton Club ia their first innings. But, as if, then sallied out to tell the story. 

to cheer the drooping hopes of the Toronto men, Lord Malden (Rifle Bri-|) Oh, my poor son!” 

gade), and Mr. Patrick, came to the rescue; and just in the nick of time, | ““ Why, what’s the matter, mother—I hope no mischief ” 

when the Toronto Club seemed on the eve of being beaten in one oe wh | “*O thank God, he’s safe—but he has been driven into the bay of Firma- 

those gentlemen got into strong play, hitting twos and threes, scoring with ment by a bamboozle right in the teeth—it blowed great guns, and they 

a rapidity that drew forth continued applause from the lookers on, and carried away the pulpit—a heavy sea washed overboard the pinnacle of 

eventually made the welcome addition of 39 to the score, thus leaving the the tabernacle—the captain lost his conjuration, and couldn’t get any sal- 

Hamitlon Club to make 35 to win The Toronto men took their places in vation for fifteen days—at last they arrived at Hallelujal:.” 

the field with the determination to do their best to retrieve the game atev- ** Lord bless us! what a wonder they warn’t beat to atoms !” 


en the eleventh hour; and up almost to the very close, their efforts pro- : } fe 
mised to reach not very far from success. Messrs. C. Hale and G. Sharpe, | Classes of Readers.—Coleridge, in a lecture twenty years ago, divided 
who had made so formidable a score in the first innings, this time went Teaders into four classes, The first he compared to the hour glass, 


back without a run—several others met with but little better success, eight their reading being as the sand—it runs in and out, ard leaves nota vestige 
behind. A second class, he said, resembled a sponge—which itmbibes every 


wickets having fallen for 22 runs! There was now 12 to tie, 13 to win, but) 0e Ch : on e 
with only two bats to make the runs, and revived hope had almost advanc-, thing, and returns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third 
ed to confidence in the bosoms of the Toronto Club, when a couple of un-| (crass he likened to a jelly bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, 

and retains only the refuse and dregs. The fourth class, of which he trus- 


fortunate casualties all at once changed the aspect of the game, and success 49¢ | : 4 
was snatched from Toronto just in the moment when it was hoped it had ted ‘here were many among his auditors, he compared to the slaves in the 


been achieved. The ninth Hamilton man hit up a ball from Parsons—the diamond mines of Golconda, who, casting aside all that is worthless, pre- 
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bowler and leng-field both ran to catch it, but coming into collision, the 
— received the ball and the batsman got a new lease of his lite. 

hortly after another ball was hit to ** leg,” but the sun being in his face, 
it was unfortunately dropped. These results settled the game, for the two 
batsmen went at once resolutely to work, in two or three slashing hits made 
the runs, and won the game with two wickets to go down. Thus leaving. 
each club a winner of one game on the other’s ground—neither having 
achieved any advantage for this season. 

It would be affectation to say we are not concerned that Toronto lost the 
match—it is only a natural feeling to wish to win; but defeat might have 
been more patiently borne had it been of a more decided and unmistakable 
character, As it is, we plead guilty to the weakness of regretting, as the 
Club, after all its reverses at the beginning and its good fortune at the close, 
Came so near victory, that it did not win the game. 

As a useful lesson to the Club, the defeat, we trust, will have a salutary | 
effect ; and it is to be expected it will impress firstly upon the Club that 
regular attendance on the ground for practice, with a full field, isa ne-| 
cessary step towards maintaining a good reputation ; and secondly upon the 
city, that it is next to impossible for Cricket to be kept up effectually and 
well, where the inhabitants manifest no interest in the game, take no care) 
for the Club, and leave the whole burden of keeping it up on the shoulders. 
of some half-a-dozen members of the Club. Not a few of our towns-people 
have indulged themselves in a tone of censure towards the Club for being 
defeated! New, with all deference to these parties, we take leave to re- 
mark that where they have hitherto shown indifference they can hardly 
now havea right to complain of disappointment.—Let the inhabitants of 
Toronto but stand by their Cricket Club in a commendable spirit, and we 
pledge ourselves that fresh life will be infused into its proceedings. But as 
it is, the Toronto Cricket Club feel that the only manifestation they have 
met with is blame for failing to do, what the very persons who now cen- 
sure never assisted them, even by encouraging words far less substantial 
deeds, to accomplish. 

In the evening the Toronto Club entertained their Hamilton friends at 
dinner, which was provided by Mr. Horwood, of the North Americah Hotel, 
in a style of comfort which afforded general satisfaction. The table was 
well supplied with the choicest of dishes, and the wines were of equal ex- 
cellence. And the evening was spentin the full enjoyment of sucial and 
pleasant intercourse. 

The following is the score :— 

TORONTO CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Alexander, c. Hamilton, b. Hab- 
bin 
J. O. Heward, c. J. Sharpe, b. 

Maddock, b. G. Sharpe 
Barber, hit wicket, b.G. Sharpe. 
B, Parsons,c. W. Sharpe, b. Hab- 


SECOND INNINGS. 
Cc. Habbin, b. 17 
FUD 


. Anderson, b. Habbin........ 


{ 


. Gillespie, b. G. Sharpe...... 
. G. Sharpe, b. Mabbin........ 18) 
1 
b. Habbin eer eee eee 0 
b. 
Byes eee 2 


HAMILTON CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Wetenhall, b. 4 b. 
Gillespie, c. Barber, b. French.. © b. 
Hamilton, b. Parsons........... 3 Db. 
Anderson, b. 4 Brown, b. 0. 
C. Hale, b. 21 cd 0, 
G. Sharpe, b. Alexander........ 14 0 cc 0 
Habbin, b. Parsons . 3 TUD OUE 0. 

1 
1 
5 
2 
9 


French, mot oUt. 
Lord Malden, b. G. Sharpe..... 
Patrick, b. G. Sharpe 
Godfrey, b. Habbin 
Brown, b. Habbin 


Bye8 


Oooocooan won w 
a 


2 


W. Sharpe, b. Frenc 

Bull, db. French. 

J. Sharpe, b. 

Beasley, not 
By@S 
Wide 10 


NOt OUE, 5 
NOt 4 
leg b. Wicket. 


WAD 


serve only the pure gem. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi, 
ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 
jcome the recipient of oxygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
Itis probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 
fact it may be only modifications of these same influences, which occasion all other diseases; 
showing the great probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
‘things. 

In ‘* Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45 to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
still ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
‘which are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
‘is impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
‘quantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenterie stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
\deavoring to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature sh assisted in 
jendeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained inti unless 
Ithis course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. Tis in ci:cum- 
[stances like these, that the “ Brandreth Pills” are so important ; because of their vitalizing 
| qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
action the body wants to strengthen and to save. 

It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con- 
tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
are generated which act as deadly poisons to man ; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
\from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
|small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air, 
is destructive, is instant death, to a white man. And herein is, peshaps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the whuite-skinned race on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
\distant, however, when an antidote may be used in the shape of Brandreth’s Pills, and an out- 
ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
ithe negro, which shal! make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
of the West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
or forty only ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air ; the second effect 
and a consequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
of atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, ia 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the causes continuing, the fever puts on a more 
idecided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 


lvers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated togeth sand 
greater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
should be provided by the ship owners, which should be sprinkled about the hold daily. 


Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity ; 
pain in the small of the back ; pain in the head; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 


| |pain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 


stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 


| \sordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 55. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
| lver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 


stage. 
The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 


or six of Brandreth’s Pills ; they must be taken every few,hours until they purge freely, and 


afterwards once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 


‘clean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
lions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
lsenteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be drink often. In this 
‘complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
‘medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
lalways when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
Leese of the above teas be drank. 

In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy, until 
‘an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon moderate. And 
‘in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion r 
great cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night for a few nights, 

ay three or four going to bed, until health is fully restored. 

A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 


1, they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 


that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 
and blood are thus kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 


Toronto Herald. | Free of Charge.—'' Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
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call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York,| 
where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fnll directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241, 
Hudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market stieet, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook-| 


species and varieties 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of Baeoiee and 28th street, N. ¥., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
: also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, ke. Orders for 


lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. 8. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, comer Broad and Com- Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
merce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. | |fully put up at all seasons. 


B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gene 


N.B. Th i ity that y t Brandreth’s Pill ] hase only of the . - 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply 


duly authorised Agents. 


to Wm. Laird. 


Ap. 


Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran.| 
dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
genuine article, otherwise they may get a counteifeit, as a new one has recently been offered 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


in this city. [Aug. 21 | 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


HE AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT, 59 NASSAU STREET, one door, \ HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off (ihe sdvertisement of Emperie’s 


above Maiden Lane, where SHIRTS of every style are made to order, and which, for 


of fit of cannot be excelled. And to) |Lustral Hair Preservative as the best a:ticle yet known for that purpose. 
merit the approbation of the public, by giving them a superior article at a reasonable price. ||are the agents in New York. 


A large assortment of ready made Shirt Collars and Bosoms always on hand. {s18-3m | 


EDUCATION. 
Rt R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 22 East Fourteenth street, (between 
University Place and Fifth Avenue.) Circulars cau be obtained at the School, or from 

©. Heary Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance Company, 29 Wall street. 


to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend he ey ys 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown inthe ag ay, 


THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the ve 
Improvemeats made therein, Directions and Iustructions in the Practice and Play of th 


imanly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variatious and Applications of it, se as to 


TWO Private Pupils, from the ages of 14 to 18, will be received into Mr. H.’s family. 
eee ge z = 7 | afford satisfactory recreation to smal] numbers of players. ‘The whole being intended asa 


[Sept. 18—4t. 


For terms, apply at his residence as above. 
— | 


GEORGE CONRAD, 

BOOT MAKER, i 
No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, 

Sept. 18) New York. 


{y* Felix on the Bat. 


| Astor House, Broadway. 


omplete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


|| By Alex. D. Paterson. 


By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


PUPILS on Tuesday, the 7th of Sept. Parents are requested to euter their daughters 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


RS. BAILEY will re-open her SCHOOL for the reception of BOARDING AND DA ¥)| r= Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 


punctually, as the classes will then be organised for the ensuing year. 


The plan of this institution, which has beea established for sixteen years, offers high ad- ‘medium poiats ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated ecards). 


known popular Pens. A large stock is constautly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 


aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, five an 


Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 


vautages to those who may wish thei: daughters to receive a systematic and accomplished j d School Pens, on cards and in boxes ef 
education. The course of instruction adopted is extensive, thorough, and purely inductive, on Collegiate Pen and the 


gradually developi.g principles that are to form the moral and iotellectual character of the \Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elesticity, and fine- 


pupil, while the physical education meets with that atteation which its importance demands. | 


for the lodging, study, and recitations of the Young Ladies. 

There ae several courses of Lectures given during the year en Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and English Literature. The best Instructors are employed for the French, | 
which is tanght dail) to all the classe:, and is spoken in the family. Terms for the other | 
Languages, Painting, Music, etc., will cepend upon those of the Professors. 

The Scholastic year is divided into fuur Quarters, commencing on the 7th of Sept., 33d 
of Nov., 13th of Feb., and Ist of May; but Pupils are received at any intermediate period. 
For Terms, References, etc., apply to MRS. BAILEY, 


‘The situation of the house is eminently healthy, aud convenient to several lines of omnibuses, lore of point, engage | 
—it is a spacious, elegant, and commodions building, affording a large number of apartments jig by 


suited to light and rapid hands, Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of which are offered at Jow rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Johu,-st.e 

cor. of Gold 


f every description ; 


Oct. 3-f 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 


RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale ef 


Sept. 4—31] 10 Carroll Place, (Bleecker st.) | retail prices, for cash :— 


PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organize his 
e Evening Classes iu French on the Sth instant, or thereabout, at his residence, 364 
Broadway, eutrance iu Fianklin st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupi of two 
hours study on each lesson. The cons ruction of the language compared with the English, 
will be given without stadying rules, exceptions, notes, ete , etc. For farther particulars, 
on application, all will be explained. 
The Members of the Mechanics’ Institute will be received on the usual terms, by show- 


Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great vaiiety.~ 
Suspending Solars, do. do* 

Bracket Solars, do. do. 

Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3and 4 lights 

Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 

Side, do. do. 

Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. 

Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns’ 

Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained gloss. May 3 


ing their certificate. 

A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AFTERNOON. 

Those who Wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ormed. 

N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 1s already formed 
at 101 East Broadway, for those who live in that vicinity, at the residence of Dr. Breed. 


! 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 


Sept. 4—6 | left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Sa | |Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 


LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y4-ly. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) | 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 
HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 
ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public thas 


CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. |THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 


Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 


he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will 
| |spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 


Since the close of the Jast season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 


r Citsiemen of the Const of Directors in Londen. | alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the 


Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 


ouse. 
The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 


Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward well known, will still remain at the Springs. 


Habicht, Esq. 


Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office’ 
74 Wall-st , or fromeither of the Agents throughout the United States, and British North |* 


The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ae- 


EDWARD F. RICHARDSON, Eaq., Genscal Accountant. knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their 


fficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- 


American Colonies. ||dinary benefits have bees derived. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General nt i 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, Sept. 5th 1847. 
NV AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. §G* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. | 


“The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted) and arrive at the 


[Sept. 6. | Springs in the Evening. 


The charges at the Canada House will be the same as Jast year, namely :— 
- - - £6 0 


By the Month - 0 
By the Week - - - - - 116 0 
Bythe Day- - - - - - 6 
June 12—131s] H. CLIFTON. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST.; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; | 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 
The aboye Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; it at once makes clean 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND BMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 


and strong, and those who ase it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- IGTANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 


cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike. 


hair. It is alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 


purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, |Justre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For far- 
not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them ther particulars see pamphlets, containing certificates from some of the” most eminent physi- 


themselves. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET. LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— H 


Jaly 17. | |cians, &e., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 
‘jare the following :— 


AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Thorn- 


|| Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co, Worcester; J. R.&C. 

| ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
|/Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; 
||G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hi 


emstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Aubure ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. 
Fish, Saratoga; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnum & 


To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby given, /Son, Utica ; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- | Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co.,1 7 Canal St, ety Olkiaians Levend 


day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : | 
STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, 


State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissione:s, and Three Inspectors of |:he same, &c., accompanies each bottle of “ the Hyperion 


State Prisons. 
DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 


lother places. 


Gi A treatise on the Auatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 


“WILLIAM BOGLE 
First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington $t., Boston. 


the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 


Jy 10-1y*.} 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 


the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the A LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teaching 2 few more “pupils on the PLANO- 


Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fiiteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eigkteenth Wards of the said city. 
COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six-, 


FORTE and in SINGING; also the GUITAR. [Pupiis taught at their own or her 


residence. Terms moderate. For particulars, apply at No. 147 Chambers street. 


{August 14 


teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
Yours, respectfully, N.S. BENTON. Secretary of State. _ 
SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August 5th, 1847. | 


|| USIC.—A LADY, 
M 


sessing a full Sprano voice, is desirous of obtaining the situation 
of FIRST TREBLE inaChurch. Apply, by note or personally, at No. 147 Chamber 


The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of state, and the re-|| street. [Ang 14—I1m* 


quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
og Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
y ma i ‘ore the of Supervisors, and passed for payment, See Revi 
Stat. vol 1., chap, 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 140, [Aug. 14. | 


J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No, 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*-ly.] New Yor. 
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The Anglo 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 

BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Y la or King’s Evil, Rh tism, Obstinate Cut s Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules 
— fig Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stubborn Uicers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or 

Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constitutronal Disorders. e 
HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful 
TH is eatending. It is approved and highly recommended by P mes and is admitted tc 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed ir 
medical practice. It is not local im its operation, but general, extending through the whole 
pt it neutralizes the poisonous elements in the blood, and restores a healthy tone to 
hich erate that fluid. Ea, : 
: Te on > na highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 
according to the directious, each bottle will make six times the wee _— to one quart, 
i ior i ici h reparations bea ring the name. 

and is then superior in medicinal value to the various prep — val aches, tet. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen :—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, 
loss of appetite, &c., and receiving no benefit from the varyous remedies prescribed, | conclud- 
ed about three months since to make use of your Sarsaparilla. I now have the pleasure of 
informing you that its effects have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my 
health, and am induced to add my testimony to the many others you already possess of its 
merits, and to those desiring further information, I will personally give the particulars of 


my case, and the effects of this inval uable medicine, by calling at 285 Bowery, New York.|| 


tfull JANET MecINTOSH. 
Thisis cortify that Miss Janet Mclatosh is known to me as a in 
i hy of confidence. NCER, 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, 
Still further proof of its value and efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The, follow- 
i t at Kingston : 
Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. 

I hereby certify that I have been afflicted with Rheumatism of the most painful kind for 
nearly four years. When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 
mencing at my stomach and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my 
bod f have had most of my teeth deawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain 
which settled in them. I could not sleep at night, and obtained but little sleep during the 
day. I applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by then as 
incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, | was shown an advertisement ‘or a 
medicine called Sands’ Sarsaparilia, which [ thought would suit my case. I immediately 
procured a bottle, and to my unspeakable joy it produced almost instant relief. 1 continued 
to use it, and have now taken six ye almost a I 

ho su a like affliction to use this valuable medicine. 
most earnestly recommend all who suffer from oe See 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph- 

i btained of Agents gratis. 
ed aol oott by ‘A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner oi” William, 
New York. — 

by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Breat, Kingston; 
‘Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton Elliott and Thornton, Deudas ; and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 pe: bottle. Six bot- 
tles for $5. 
blic are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands Scisaparilla thac nes 
achieving cures of the most difficult class of diseases u 
which the human frame i« subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other 


~ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th o every Month. 

Soe LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
j will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing panctually from 
|NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every month, from LONDON on the Sth, 
/13th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month 
throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
‘Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
St. James, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
!Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
}Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, 8, 8| Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
‘Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
|Independence, W. K. Bradish, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 2 24, 4 24 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 8, 8, 8 | Sept. 1, Jum. 1, May 1 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 46, 16 8, 8, 8 
[Margaret Evans, | E. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 24, 24, 24 
American Eagle, | J. M. Chadwick, 8, 8, 8} Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 8 
| Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24° 24 16, 16, 16 
|Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 24, 24, 24 


|_ These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin assage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
\Liquors. Neither the re. nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. {Nn York 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., 
My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ie ome from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the llth of each 
month 


Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpoo). 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26 Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, ov. 26. Jan. Il. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, ec. 26 Feb. 11. 


- B.C Dec. 26. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
;with such improv ine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement oftheiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 


jexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 

packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 

lapply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. a 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


2. The Encylopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 


3. Tos Pence Cholegeile, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
., half bound in Russia. 
4 NTE, inetioush Grelopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly 
Parts 1 to 5 already published. 
5- "The Cyclopedia of English Literatare. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
8vo., cloth. : 
> Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. 
Parts } to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 
7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
"Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 
i . By Joseph Haydn. 
g “ — Dieceaaey oe Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
"Eminent Professots of the Art of = By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
i da, by Allan Cunningham. 
10 eet ee History, Biography , and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary. Elizabeth, and James I. By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. 
Wholesal d Retail, 
July 1740)? GYEDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


PATENT RANGES. 


S peseeeed from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 

Ships. From New York. Fron Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee. 26; 
R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec.11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 26! 
|\Stephen Whitney, C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2*. 
Virginian, F. P.Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 2. 

These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, eleganc~:, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion w) 1) 
‘be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
‘them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South threet. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
\QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 


|W excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. 


Captains. 


ips. { Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 

|Ashburton, ‘H. Hatt eston , Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21" 
\Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
\Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
\Henry Clay. Fzra Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jen. 21; 


bscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year-| 
Fyre dae gee to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having) 
six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in! 
rtly composed 
~ The back of tbs on army is fitted up with a water-baek for heating water for baths, wash- 
ng, &c., &e., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 
d der the subscribers rsonal superintendence, an 
superior to usually sold for such purposes. 


; i : tantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
of all kinds, for all patterns of WEST, 133 Hudson New York. 


Y 
HE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
' 251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
TW fD UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
TS GRANTED UNDER GREA , 
AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
A TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, ctively, 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYP 8, AND BES 
Portraits taken in any — in — style. 
A tus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
given in the Art. 25-tf. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OF 


ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 


SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 


) ill find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
satisfaction to all o may make with them to bring 
ir fri lantic. The subscribers are agents for 
co aang THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tons. ROSCIUS we 
HOTTINGUER --- -- SHERIDAN- ---- - - 


ROCHESTER - --- - - GARRICK - - 
The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
ressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 

presen of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 

for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. = 
In addition to the above s}lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST. ‘*‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, a 
eomposed in part of the and well-known ships, viz. : ‘‘ The America, 

St. George, Fmpire, St. Patrick, Rippahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with 

the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool 3 thus prevent- 

ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 
be secured at the lowest rates. Every information ay re applying to 


1200 tons. 


. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. 
2d door below Bu rling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom 


of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man-| | 


These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin atcommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
| ped py of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip’ 
jtion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applies 
jcation to the Stewards. : 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
\sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
| y 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 

HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be ched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
ithe succeding day, viz. :— 


} 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live 1. 
Oxford, S. Veaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16. Mar, 16 
\Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 6 1 16| Aug. I, Dec. 1, April 1 


6, 
ted Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16 


|Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, 16, 5 6 
q 16, 16 t. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Ang. 1, Dec. 1, April stag 6 716 


\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 


Europe, E. G. Furber, 1 
\New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, ‘ 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
[Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16 16 6 
1 


Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 9 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations 
lor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctua 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deserip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
\passage, apply GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 
C. H. MARSHAIT ,. 38 Buriing-slip, N. ¥ , or 

ARING. BROTHER? & Co. Liverpool 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, inveriably inadvance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and beau- 
tifal ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber.to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the 


Feb. 27.} 


for one Es The following are the engravings we have already issued : WASHINGTON, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL 
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